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THE EDITOR’S ADDRESS. 


A reader should sit down to’ a book, especially of the miscellaneous kind, 
as a well-behaved visitor does to a banquet. The master of the feast exerts 
himself to satisfy all his guests; but,- if after all his care and pains,. there 
still should be something or other put on the table that does not suit this or that 
person’s taste, they politely pass it over without noticing the circumstance and 
commend other dishes, that they may not distress their kind host, or throw any 
damp on his spirits. For who would tolerate a guest that accepted ani invita- 
tion to your table, with no other purpose but that of finding fault with every 
thing put before him. And yet you may fall in with a still worse set than even 
these—with churls, that in all companies will condemn and pull to pieces a 
work which they had never read. The man, who abuses a thing of which he is 
utterly ignorant, makes himself the pander and sycophant of his own, and other 
men’s envy and malignity —Erasmus. 

Tue custom of predecessors in ‘se toils and ‘erils o. American 
literature demands the expression, on the commer. {nent of a new pe- 
riodical work, of the motives and designs which suggested its establish- 
ment, and will influence its continuance. We are not uninformed, that 
nearly all the professedly literary publications, which have advocated 
purer purposes and loftier systems of intellectual enterprise, than cus- 
iomarily actuate mankind, have ceased, long ago, with their being, to 
influence the public mind. We are aware that rational hopes, warm 
anticipations, eloquent erudition and the highest talents, devoted, at 
the same time, to their country and to martyrdom, have been baffled, 
wrecked, and cast into the outer darkness. We have seen misfortune 
in literary adventure sink upon the soul of genius, and paralyze its 
powers ; and we have often heard from kind advisers, who had, of 
course, no interest in our failure, that it was folly to expect any peri- 
odical work, devoted to the literature, science and fine arts of America, 
to prosper under auspices less propitious than those which have pre- 
ceded us. Friendship has done its duty and wisdom has uttered its 
oracle; but we do not despair to discover yet in the national character 
of America, such noble manifestations of honour, public spirit, taste 
and intelligence, as shall enable us to gainsay, perhaps, not uninterest- 
ed predictions. 

We cannot but know and regret, that with happier fortunes, purer 
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principles, and more liberal thoughts than European society is permit- 
ted to enjoy, the public of this country have not unwillingly let die pe- 
riodical works which had been conducted and adorned by the elegant 
and accomplished mind of Dennie, and the learning and ability of 
Mr Walsh. ‘The causes, which led to this unhappy and oft re- 
peated result, we shall -not attempt to fathom; but one of them, 
we fear, was an habitual awe of transatlantic authorities, and a provin- 
cial dependence, diffused over the great mass of society, that crushed 
the energies, darkened the imaginings, and dwarfed the spirit of those 
who forgot that literary thraldom is incompatible with civil liberty, 
and that the establishment of anything great must result from indivi- 
dual and independent greatness. Nature alone can be imitated with- 
out debasing the mind ; a servile copy of anything, however magnifi- 
cent in art, illustrates at once the poverty of the copyist and the in- 
communicable perfection of the original. The intellectual grandeur of 
England, therefore, (and no country on earth has better reason to be 
proud of her children) could not be transferred to the-laborious colo- 
nists, or the freemen of America, when intensely occupied in the im- 
perative duties of life ; and the creation of a cisatlantic literature, not 
an imitation of the inimitable, was obviously the policy of the western 
scholar. But countless engrossing pursuits combined with importu- 
nate necessities to deter the young from the path of letters, and efface 
from the minds of the mature, the ambition and hope of their boyhood. 
Literature was the business of none—seldom even the recreation of 
any. «No magic voice of patronage summoned homeborn genius from 
obscurity, or modest learning from unworthy toils. ‘Though our fa- 
thers scorned to truckle or submit to the domination of English states- 
men, they were willing to rely for intellectual instruction and amuse- 
ment solely upon the talent and genius of England. ‘The inevitable 
result, for a long period, of this literary dependence, was public indif- 
ference to native ability ; men, if they reasoned at all upon a matter 
so unallied to the great objects of their existence, looked with amaze- 
ment upon any manifestation of utopian ambition in an American, and 
muttered fragments of irresponsible and irreversible decrees which the 
critics of Britain had pronounced. 

Like every thing trite, it is true that the magnificent republic, be- 
queathed us by our fathers, has merited the consecration to its service 
of the loftiest and most cultivated powers; and many a refined and ac- 
complished scholar, like Hamilton, Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, and 
Wirt, has abandoned the beautiful pathway to literary renown, that, 
at the call of his country, he might devote to her, amidst the war of 
politics, those thoughts which, in a fairer and happier sphere, would 
have won the immortality of genius. But, though patriotism has had 
its triumphs and commerce has attracted thousands from the temple of 
the mind to the broad fields of enterprise and growing opulence, yet 
must we seek farther for the additional causes of our national inferiority 
in literature. We need not appeal to any for proof that American 
talent is second to none in the multiplied affairs in which it is exerted ; 
and, therefore, it is with sorrow, now that our great cities overflow with 
wealth, that we refer to our comparatively humble condition in litera- 
ture. Mere worldly occupation, however engrossing, and ambition, 
however diversified and hostile to the quiet action of thought, are in- 
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sufficient to account for the apathy with which thousands of otherwise 
gifted men have looked upon the ample and novel resources of their 
native land. Intimidated by the literary dictators of another clime, we 
have stood as humble and obedient dependants in the shadow of a fo- 
reign temple of fame, and received the bread of fear and submission, 
when we might have raised upon the fresh soil of freedom a sanctuary 
and monument of beauty and renown, and held our own banquet 
around its hallowed altar. ‘The American people should never 


*¢ Deem themselves most free, 
When they within this. gross and visible sphere, 
Chain down the winged soul, scoffing ascent, 
Proud in their meanness.” 


On the contrary, every freeman of the republic should exclaim, and 
verify the exclamation, 


* Where desert does live, 

There will I plant my wonder, and there give 

My best endeavours to build up his glory 
That truly merits.” 
Let us not be understood to disallow or undervalue the mighty mind 
of England. We arraign not her claim to our reverence, love and admi- 
ration ; we arrogate not to ourselves equality in the productions of learn- 
ing and genius. But we do aver that knowledge, intelligence and happi- 





“ness are more justly diffused over the western than the eastern hemi- 


sphere ; that, if disposed to retaliate, the famines, burnings, violences and 
wrongs of almost every portion of the British empire would furnish the 
American with weapons fitted, not only to ward the attacks of his country’s 
foes, but to assail the very citadel of their strength. We deprecate na- 
tional animosity and individual bitterness; but, if the renowned inhabi- 
tants of the Isles will be enemies, they may be met in literature as they 
have been met in warfare. ‘The man or nation that pusillanimously 
suffers the injustice it may avenge, that solicits contempt and kisses 
the foot of oppression, deserves the destiny it embraces. But such is 
not our spirit. We do assert that the American public can judge, and 
American authors write with wisdom and power equal to those of Bri- 
tain. Why should they not, if they are allowed the same leisure for 
study, the same freedom from want, the same rights to reward? Can 
England exhibit a happier union of learning, taste, elegance and caus- 
tic satire than that which has so often emanated from Mr Walsh? or 
can she proudly present a scholar of more classic spirit and winning 
eloquence than Mr Everett? In refined and delicate humour has she 
one superior to Halleck? True, with the exception of Paulding, we 
have no genuine satirist. Little Snelling merits not even contempt; 
possessing no wit at all, he only hisses the venomous foam of his pas- 
sion on the literary world and deems his fame accomplished in the an- 
ticipated infamy of the objects of his abhorrence. Yet where is merely 
literary reward ? where is the reward of the melancholy, beautiful, ima- 
ginative Percival—and the gentle, accomplished and refined Bryant? 
The one has been an assistant for years to an octogenarian lexico- 
grapher, and the other toils at a daily press. How should gran- 
deur and beauty glow in the poet?s soul when he is doomed to drudge 
for the bread of bitterness and tears ? 
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Many of our authors, have acquired reputation and competence in a 
foreign land. Unrespected and unrewarded here, they departed to win 
in Europe the applause of America, and the one great republic of the 
world has not scorned to assume the glory, now, of those who unre- 
gretted left her shores in youth, to seek beyond the deep that homage 
to merit, which few would acknowledge here. What was denied to 
their deserving on their own mother earth, they acquired by the reluc- 
tant award of men whose voices have been oracles to our countrymen ; 
and righteously may Irving triumph now, for he has vanquished both 
the hostile prejudices of England and the apathy of America. The 
most vivid, original, and energetic—the very masterpiece of all his 
works was published ere he left his fatherland ; but the voice of Eng- 
land had not pronounced his name, and local popularity alone attended 
that achievement which should have, at once, established a peerless 
reputation. ‘The History of New York, whatever fate may attend his 
subsequent works, beautiful as many of them certainly are, will remain 
a living monument to his green renown while the mighty island city 
gathers its riches from the deep and pours them over the land. 

This, then, is the lemma, which becomes a sad dilemma while we 
anxiously look to England for the food of intellect}, we would utter no 
irreverent thought, we would indulge no malign feeling against her ; 
but we would have a literature of our own—we would rescue our minds 
from bondage-—we would love and hate, admire and\scorn, according 
to the desert of the object, not because a mighty voice breathed its 
mandate over the waters. Neither would we occupy\our periodical 
works with elaborate reviews of what has been a score of times 
reviewed before; nor unfold to the sated minds of our reer, pictures 
of climes and people, whose manners, customs, costumés, conversa- 
tions, virtues and vices have been so often described, that they assume 
in the remembrance all the fantastic cuiours of the Lord of Misrule’s 
equipment. We would be free indeed—free as the pioneer on our 
frontiers—free as the eagle in the heavens, on whose breath his ban- 
nered image floats—free as The Thunders of Waters where the sun- 
bow glitters forever. Political allegiance we owe not to earthly being: 
why should transmitted prejudice and inherited bigotry manacle our 
spirits and quench the light of thought? - 


P * Better 
And with more safety mayst thou hug a wave, 
When its white lips kiss heaven,” 


than attempt the incarceration of the lightning of genius. For-2 time it 
may languish, without lamenting, but the splendour of its immortal 
nature will irradiate even the midnight gloom of destiny. For genera- 
tions, even, it may be borne down by those 


“Whom Nature 
Created for a curse, and to get curses;” 


but it must revive, arise, and assert the majesty of its birthright, and 
its prophetic spirit. 

The unhappy influences, flowing from that fervent admiration of 
British genius, which quickly created distrust of native ability and con- 
sequent contempt of cisatlantic talent, have generated in the literary 
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mind of America something of that thralled yet rebellious spirit which 
‘marks the condition of bondage. ‘The calm magnificence of conscious 
genius, the sacred beauty of human thought soaring amidst the smiles 
and glad voices of admiring hut unamazed beholders, it has never been 
our fortune to witness in this land. ‘The hopelessness of irremissible 
poverty (unless, like Cooper, he can afford to wait till success attends 
his toil) is the lot of the man of letters; but, worse than this, both for 
his own and his country’s honour, is the facility and exaggeration of 
praise, the trumpet blasts, that herald, in the selfsame notes, every work 
of a personal friend, every reprint of a favourite publisher to glory and 
immortality. Deluded by heedless flattery, and unfitted by conceit to 
purify, expand, discipline and exalt his powers, the native author must 
have abundant reason to lament the existence of that system of invec- 
tive and panegyric, equally indiscriminate, which subjects much of the 
universal art of criticism, in this land, to the unjust influence of indivi- 
dual friendship or hostility. While this lamentable dereliction of duty 
and peryersion of justice continue, we must be resigifed to behold many 
a young and gifted spirit go down in darkness, as Sutermeister, Ga- 
mage and Rockwell have gone, unlaurelled and unwept. 

While we have too often betrayed an unmanly fear of English criti- 
cism, we have, in a thousand instances, by unwise exultation and bra- 
vado, exposed ourselves to its bitterest censure. Our sensibility is 
almost a jest abroad. The quick to feel slight affronts are always cer- 
tain to encounter grievous ones. America has ever manifested too 
much concern for the Marimondas and Kangaroos that infest the 
country ; too little just contempt for all the hireling abusers of her cha- 
racter and institutions. Her matchless prosperity, her admirable insti- 
tutions, her boundless resources, the intelligence, enterprise, wealth, 
and honour of her citizens need no flatterer and can fear no calumnia- 
tor. It is our part to move calmly on; neither soliciting approbation 
nor deprecating prejudice. It is our duty to illustrate the history, man- 
ners, traditions and scenery of our native land; to prove that the hemi- 
sphere of our birth is the home of our pride and love ; and, without 
turning from our path to correct the jargon of a cockney, expose the 
falsehoods of a lackey, or waste time and patience on the dull fomances 
and duller witticisms of a twaddling waiting-woman, to develope the 
beauties, the moral, physical and intellectual capacities of a nation, 
destined, if she betrays not herself, to-inspire the world by her exam- 
ple. Whatever be the prejudices, perversions, and perjuries of the 
wandering helots of the London press, let not dissension, engendered 
by jealousies among ourselves, darken and distort our literature. ‘The 
love of letters, like the love of woman, should refine, exalt, etherealize 
the human character. Illiberality, envy, and injustice—bigoted senti- 
ments and personal or sectional animosity should never dim the beauty 
nor desecrate the grandeur of intellect. Amidst the array of hostile 
parties or envious individuals, the purity and brightness of genius are 
for ever lost; the music of the mind can never be heard amid the clash 
of unnatural conflict, nor the verdure and bloom of feeling be enjoyed 
while literary fratricides, with a worse than gladiator spirit, contend 
for the. world’s renown. Our literature should have no autocrat—no 
haughty peshwa to prescribe and overawe. None should be elevated 
by interested partisans to the throne of mental empire, whence all to 
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them seems little, while despair sinks on the hearts of the unhonoured 


throng beneath. We anxiously desire to see the spirit of our constitu- 


tion pervading the minds of our literati; we would that the ill garb of 
pride, bigotry, and wretched envy were east aside for ever. He who 
loves not literature and the glory of his country more than he loves the 
selfish fame, which he hoards and watches and worships, is unworthy 
of.the glorious remembrance that hovers like the light of seraphim 
above 


—— ‘those few immortal names 
That were not born to die.” 


The work, now began, whether destined to brief or protracted ex- 
istence, will be conducted in the spirit of impartiality and independence. 
With the exception of extracts from works reviewed, and quotations 
on which brief comments are bestowed, it will be wholly original. 
We shall not fail to welcome and encourage any emanations of youth- 
ful genius, nor to Scourge with indignant severity the dastard,: grovel- 
ling, and malignant persecutors of all that transcends their earthborn 
faculties. ‘The menaces of soi-disant-authorities shall not intimidate, 
nor evil, because admitted, confirmed, and caressed, escape its proper 
punishment. This work shall be, while it continues, thoroughly Ame- 
rican ; foreign talent has reaped an overflowing harvest here, and the 
time, we hope, has come, when an American may fearlessly utter the 
thoughts of his heart, and censure or applaud as it seems just to his 
undreading mind. 

As we have neither derived nor sought the least advantage from those 
who claim to be the patrons of our literature, we shall conduct this 
periodical wnpatronized by the imprint of any bookseller’s name, un- 
flattered by any interested smiles, and unawed by secret malevolence 
or public hostility. , 

If industry and independence—the contributions of genius, a desire 
to render universal justice, and a fervent love of country may hope 
to win respect and patronage at home and avert mockery from 
abroad, we shall not, we trust, be weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. 

In the beautiful language of Coleridge, ‘ while I detract from no 
man’s honour in his public character without detailing all my rea- 
sons; while I confine all asperity of censure and all expressions of 
contempt to gross violations of truth, honour and decency, to the base 
eorrupter and detected slanderer; while I write on no subject which I 
have not studied with my best attention; and above all, while I ap- 
prove myself a steady friend to the best and truest friends of all men, 
Truth and Honour, I will not fear an accusation of either presumption 
or arrogance from the good and the wise; I shall pity it from the weak, 
and despise it from the wicked.” 

With political and ecclesiastical affairs we shall not interfere; a 
brief recital of the chief operations of both, may find a place in our 
Record of Occurrences, but on the merits of rival statesmen or con- 
flicting creeds, we shall reserve our opinions for our own entertain- 
ment. In our Reviews, which will be principally of American works, 
or those that refer to America, we hope to exercise a spirit both of can- 
dour and justice, A BRiEF Biograrny of remarkable persons, especi- 
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ally of the heroes and sages of our Revolution, will be given, if possi- 
ble, in every number. ‘Taxes of the old and perilous times, when the 
hatchet was red with human blood, ere the smoke of the calumet had 
vanished in air; legends of the wild warfare, toils, sufferings and ad- 
ventures of our fathers, on the forest and on the main, will add, we 
trust, to the interest and utility of the work. Sxketcues or MANNERS 
AND SceNERY will always find a welcome place ; in the one there sha!l 
be no caricature, and in the other, nought but the wildest grandeur and 
beauty can exist. In the ‘“* Evenings at Saint’s by the Society of Free 
Fellows’ will be presented rapid descriptions of books, men and 
things, somewhat in the style of Blackwood’s Noctes and Fraser’s 
Symposia. ‘The able interlocutors, who are engaged to supply this 
entertaining department of our work, are eminently qualified, by expe- 
rience and capacity, to discuss the merits of aspirants, and castigate 
the impertinencies of pretenders. The universe is full of Porrry, and it 
would, indeed, cover us with shame, to exclude all breathings of the spirit 
of love and harmony from our literary world. AN Ana, or table talk 
will embrace curious miscellaneous facts or descriptions, gathered from 
experience, books or journals, with such remarks as are suggested by 
the subject. The Fine Arts and Drama, contributing, as they both 
do, in different modes and degrees, to the delight and instruction of 


‘mankind, will receive that attention their merit respectively demands. 


In fine, as an example of what we intend to do, our first number is 
presented to our patrons. If the entertainment is ill, no apologies will 
render it praiseworthy ; if good, any farther conversations but inter- 
fere with the desires of the guests. With anxious hopes, therefore, 
to behold and co-operate in the prosperity of our literature and the true 
glory of our native land, we cast ourselves and our labours upon pub- 
lic opinion, without a fear that injustice will triumph, or merit sink 
unhonoured to oblivion. %, ia 





' SASSAMON, THE TRAITOR AND SPY. 
An Extract from the MS. tale of Annawon. 


- He walked alone, ; 
And phantom thoughts, unsought for, troubled him. 
Something within would still be shadowing out 
All possibilities: and with these shadows 
His mind held dalliance.—— 

Come ye prepared to work 
An honourable deed? and would ye work it 
In the slave’s garb? Curse on those Christian robes! 
They are spell-blasted, and whoever wears them; 
His arm shrinks withered.—Coleridge. The Remorse. 


‘Te sun had now arrived at his meridian, and the Wampanoag An- 
nawon was threading his wandering pathway through the forest, 
charged with the tidings of a perilous time. Having launched his ca- 
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noe upon Redcliff lake, he had quickly shot across its ruffled waves 

amidst yet floating ice, ascended the precipitous bank, and passed the 
dreary woods and hills that lay between Monument Bay and the desert 
rocks on which he rested, for a moment, now. ‘That apparent insensi- 
bility to outward sublimity or loveliness, which is imputed to the In- 
dian, like his taunting and. obdurate endurance of torment, is the dic-° 
tate of pride under circumstances of humiliation ; not a portion of the 
character which, in his native wilds, he displays. ‘The aspects and 
oracles of the elements and the earth; the darkness of the forest, the 

terror of the tempest, and the thunder voice of the torrent; the eme- 
rald leaf and budding flower, the healing herb and magnificent tree ; the 
music of the winds and waters, the moonlight glade, heaven’s starry 
sea of azure, and the voices of his cherished sons ; all are familiar to 
the Red Man, and in his heart beloved. Annawon had not exhausted 
the sources of emotion ; his spirit was yet haughty, though it had been 

tried in peril and shame, and his heart thirsted yet for the sweet airs 

and hues and influences of nature, though they, like the harpings of 
David, wete doomed to mingle with many a dark remembrance and 
sanguinary passion. He had heard the first notes of the blue bird, the 

twitter of the swallow, the song of the robin, as they-welcomed the 
spring, with‘a silent joy ; and the loud warcry of the bald eagle, with’ 
a lightning bound of his heart. The gaunt wolf had crossed his path 

with an arrow in his vitals ; and the sportive chipmunk, marmot and 
marten, gladdened by the young light and verdure of spring, amused 

the wearied warrior as he glided through thickets of sassafras, hemlock, 

and sumach, or trod with the sure step of the hunter along the gorges 

of the mountains. All the beautiful and terrible things of nature were 

awakening into life. Among the tender grass, that just appeared 

through masses of dead leaves, the reptile crept and coiled, preparing 

in the warmth of the noon to cast its skin, without changing the venom 

of its nature. ‘The hawk, crow and shrike, watching their prey, perch- 

ed among the budding branches, or swept along the air. Yet, alto- 

gether, the scene was fitted to inspire melancholy, if not bitter thoughts ; 

and the desolate precipices, the bare moaning woods, the deep chill 

ravines ané turbid torrents, with the savage animals that haunted there, 

accorded too well with the stung and exasperated feelings of Annawon. 

Alone amidst the solitude, mystery and majesty of nature, he freely 

poured out the secret passions of his heart. 

‘ The calumet is broken, the tree of peace uprooted by the storm. 
The arrow must rankle and the tomahawk fall in darkness. The tribe 
of the panther has felt serpent wrong from the accursed people ; their. 
Dark Robes utter the will of strange gods in the lodge of Metacom, and 
the son of Asuhmequin feels the breath of Kautantowit in his wrath. 
The Great Spirit looks down in anger on Naumkeag, Mosswtuset 
and Umpame ; his red children hear his voice in the storm. Wam- 
sutta’s heart was made soft, and the great chief died with the dew of 
sorrow on his brow, with the brand of captivity and shame upon his 
bosom. ‘The Paleface brings the ochape (rum) to the red man’s 
cabin ; he drinks, andthe warrior is a wild beast. He builds his prison- 
house on our hunting grounds, and by his laws the belted Sagamore 
sees not the sun till his forests are hewn down. ‘I'he moose and the 
deer are driven far away, and the fish leaps not from the river while 
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we look. Inhis youth, the spirit of Annawon was like the winged blos- 
som (humming-bird), and his heart glorious and mighty like the light 
of Paukannewah (Ursa Major); but the sellers of the accursed people 
came—the evil Manitou blinded the eyes of the Washpelong (men of 
the leaves), the place of the Pequods’ was empty; they saw their 
gleaming rivers no more—they heard not the great-billow rush over 
Hammonasset rocks ; the Maquas drank the blood of Sassacus. Then 
Mohican Uncas Jay, a serpent, in the path of Miantonimoh, and Ca- 
nonchet saw not that Kautantowit was angry because he forgot to 
avenge his father.—Annawon slept in his lodge ; Liani was beside him, 
he heard her breath in the silence. The white man came with the 
midnight, cords were on the limbs of the chief, and the great salt lake 
saw the shame of Annawon. During twenty moons, the Wampanoag 
warrior, the counsellor of Metacom was a slave to the paleface on the 
hot sands of the Bermudas. © But the Red Man found his home at last; 
and the hour of vengeance comes up from the eastern hills.” 

The mighty savage hastened on his way, brooding over the memo- 
ry of his bondage. He had been one of the many Indians whom the 
lawless traders, that infested the coast, had carried into slavery ; and, 
when we remember that to the natives of this country any restraint is 
torture, and forced submission to another’s will, the uttermost degree 
of infamy, some adequate idea may be formed of the rage of Annawon. 
Bitterly were the colonists destined to repent, for an Indian never for- 
gives. Among the dense funereal foliage of the birch and fir woods, 
over broad morasses and down dismal ravines rapidly passed the mes- 
senger of the Sagamore. ‘The lonely woodcutter started at the un- 
warning appearance of the sachem, and felt his iron nerves quiver, as 
he passed him with a smile of death; and the old white hunter, turn- 
ing to gaze after the fleet-footed savage, shook his head and muttered, 
‘* there will be plenty of game erelong.”’ 

The sun had searcely begun to decline, when Annawon flung his ca- 
noe upon the dark waters of Assawompsetlake, and, with rapid perpen- 
dicular movements of the oars, hastened to meet Metacom. ‘The great 
Sagamore stood upon the lofty bank among masses of shattered rocks, 
overgrown with vines and thorny brush, watching the woods and 
waters; yet he was not left alone to brood over memories of wrong, 
and combine discordant elements in one mighty scheme of retribution. 
On the granite ridge beneath the Indian monarch lay his only son Wo- 
hannet, now earnestly searching the countenance of his father, and now 
tightening the slacked string of his bow, and fitting the arrow for its 
flight. Civilized life seldom presents a form like that of the sannop, 
who there reclined in the beauty and grace of nature. ‘The swathing- 
bands, sloth, confinement and luxuries of cities had never distorted, 

_ unnerved or emasculated him. Free as the forest wind, every attitude 
and gesture of his flexible frame had a charm beyond the skill of edu- 
cated elegance; in rest and action, no consciousness of laboured ac- 
complishments absorbed his thoughts and exacted homage from be- 
holders ; but in the beautiful simplicity of innocence, he stood, leapt 
or reclined like a young magnolia bough in blossom beneath the star- 
light. Beyond the boy, among a thick copse of pines which almost 
concealed her person, Yenenori, the wife of Metacom, leaned against a 
tree, and steadily watched the faces of her son and lord. The mother’s 
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smile of pride and gladness faded away as she gazed upon the Saga- 
more ; for she read the awful thoughts that rushed in stormy eddies 
through his mind, and while she thought upon the white man’s power, 
her yearning heart sickened in foreboding fear. Yet, knowing the in- 
fluence she possessed, (none could enjoy it more worthily,) and, at 
the same time, the many wrongs the chieftain had endured, she would 
not darken his great designs even by one audible sigh from the lips he 
loved. 

‘“‘He comes !? said Metacom ; and Wohannet sprung like a wild 
roe to his father’s side, while Yenenori came forward to the edge of 
the bluff and looked anxiously down upon the waters. The 
pirogue of Annawon shot into the still cove beneath, and was quickly 
drawn upon the mass of ice which yet adhered to the shore. j 

‘Well, Annawon, what say the warriors of the Wachuset hills? 
Mark they the trail of the poison-bearer over their warpath? Or love 
they the madness of Owannux? Speak, have they hearts? I listen !’’ 

“The smoke of the white man’s lodge hath not blinded their eyes, 
Sagamore! nor his firewater vanquished their spirits. The Dark 
Robes (missionaries) of Papomint and ‘Natick talk no longer in the ca- 
bin of Lo-Ruhamah.” 

“The Great Spirit be thanked !’’ said Metacom, with a reverence 
never displayed in the presence of the English, for the Indian deems 
it sacrilege to exhibit his devotion before the infidel. ‘The Hottuck 
Ookproose (accursed people) shall know that the Red Man has his Lo- 
ache and Hetissu and Wahconda, (Master of Life) to open the bosom 
of the future, to sing the songs of his worship, and avenge the wrongs 
of the beloved nation. Why came they here? the great water hid 
them from our view—we dwelt in peace—followed the track of the 
bear and deer and buffalo, and danced before Owaneyo. They came, 
and the evil Manitou scattered the bones of our brethren over their 
hunting-grounds and maizefields. Bright health was on the brow, and 
the warrior’s might in the limbs of the nations; the paleface brought 
pestilence to our borders, and behold! his lodge stands on the sepul- 
chres of our fathers. May the vision of the Lalage (Prophet) be over 
the Yengese and the curse of the Pauwau in the deeps of his heart !”’ 

“The Nipmucks will join at the battlewhoop,” said Annawon. 
‘The bosom of Lo-Ruhamah burns like the path of our fathers’ spirits ; 
the Chickapees and Quaboags obey the Fox chief, and their hatchets 
are sharp. But where lingers Totoson? He ran to Canonchet. And 
Nattawah? the moon was young when he took the path to the Nor- 
ridgwocks : ’tis old now, but he comes not !” 

“* He is here,” said a voice, and Nattawah, leaping from the ledge 
of rocks above, stood before them. ‘Is the path to the Katahdin hills 
like the green cornfield? Did Annawon ever hear the cry of the loon 
as it plunges in the Moosehead? or see the wolf dashed down the Sou- 
hegan cataract? Nattawah is here.” 

‘*Wohannet, light the calumet of the great chief, your father’s 
friend !”” said Metacom, anxious to efface even the slight ill-humour 
which the northern runner might indulge when he thought his prow- 
ess and strength called in question. ‘ What say Hopehood, and the 
werowance of Sagadahock, chief?’ 

‘* Arruha, the Sagamore of many nations, holds his council-fire be- 
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tween Katahdin and the Endless Lakes; the Norridgwock, his by 
Taconnet ; and thus they bade the messenger of the great Wampa- 
noag say to his chief: Brother! we have heard thy words and their 
music is in our hearts. ‘The foot of the accursed stranger leaves its 
print around our cabins, and his voice enters our ears like the hungry 
cry of a loathed thing. The blue heavens smile not upon us from the 
waters—they are darkened by the shadow of the paleface. We sleep 
not as of old, in the stillness of the deep woods—the sound of the 
white hunter’s gun breaks the image of our dreams. We rejoice at 
thy words. ‘This belt confirms our speech.”” Here Nattawah pre- 
sented a roll of wampum to Metacom, and continued his report. 

‘‘ Brother! the Yengese have done an evil deed; the war-chief at 
Chocecho, saying he would have a sport of skill at weapons, called a 
great company of our brethren to his lodge. They played awhile with 
the white men around the fort of the war-chief; then he made them 
drink, from the conch-shell and calabash, the water that darkens the 
eyes and leaves naked the heart. Our brethren forgot they were war- 
riors ; the evil spirit possessed them. ‘They danced, shouted, stum- 
bled, and threw away their arms. The sun went down upon their 
shame ; they eat dust and wallowed in the mire. ‘The war-chief call- 
ed his liers-in-wait upon them: from every side they came and our 
brethren were bound with cords in the prison-house. ‘Then the white 
sachem told them they were slaves ; and the great canoes of the stran- 
ger carried our brethren over the salt lake, to be diggers of earth and 
bondmen to the paleface. Our warriors lie heaped in the dark place 
of their canoes. ‘They groan—we hear their hearts throb? What 
shall be done to the war-chief? Thy thoughts are music, brother! 
this belt confirms our words!’ and the runner offered a second chain 
of black wampum. ‘ Brother! the heart of Arruha is in sorrow for 
his sons ; but thy words give comfort. He sees the Yengese at Web- 
hannet and Chocecho, and listens to the cries of his people. What 
more shall Arruha or Hopehood say to Metacom? They have dream- 
ed that the tomahawk was red—the calumet broken, and the dwellings 
of the strangers full of flames. The ambush is laid—let thy voice be 
heard again, and our brethren shall be avenged. Brother! our thoughts 
are not autumn leaves, nor our words, wind. This belt confirms 
them !’’ and Nattawah gave the third string of sea-shells into the hand 
of Metacom. 

‘* Thanks, my faithful sachem, for thy service !’’ said king Philip. 
‘‘ The clouds gather ; I hear the thunders in my soul. Ere darkness 
touched the waters was Metacom to know his friends. ‘The Sogko- 
nates are brave ; my sister Weetamore is their chief: the warrior’s 
soul is in her bosom. But what will the son of Miantonimoh say? 
I hear the tread of Totoson. Lo! swifter than the sun goes down, the 
runner from the isles glides through the forest. He mounts the hill— 
now he is among the shadows of the glen—he rises again upon the 
bank—-his gun across his shoulder and his buffalo skin waving; he 
comes, but his aged face is dim! Welcome, brother !” he continued, 
as the old, but vigilant and active Indian approached the rocks on 
which the chieftains stood. ‘* What were the words of Canonchet’s 
council-fire ?”’ 
™ “The Narraganset will talk with the Sagamore after the Green Corn 

ance.”’ 
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‘‘ Why should the Sachem talk? Loves he the Yengese that gave his 
father’s blood to the Mohicans? or fears he the curse of the Dark 
Robes? Let it pass. He shall hear the son of Asuhmequin speak 
when Kautantowit hath listened to our songs. Now, warriors, rest ! 
and, Yenenori! bring pemmican and nokehick (dried venison and 
parched corn) and tell us some tale of our fathers ere they felt the 
plague-breath of the accursed people !” : 

With the Indian wife, to hear is to obey. She unites the most habi- 
tual submission to the will of her husband with no ordinary influence 
over his wild thoughts ; though every menial office devolves upon her, 
yet her service is perfectly voluntary, for as the only law of wedlock 
existing among the children of the forest is love, her continuance in 
what has been often called a state of barbarous thraldom depends ex- 
clusively upon her own inclination. Severe as were the toils of the 
native women, and profound as was their awe of the chieftains, so sel- 
dom had the female, in the exercise of her freedom, departed from the 
lodge of her Sachem, that the occurrence of an event so extraordinary 
excited surprise and sorrow among the simple and uncorrupted inha- 
bitants of the wilderness. ‘That dominion which law and custom give 
the European over the partner of his fortunes cannot be compared with 
the power of the Indian husband ; yet countless instances of unhappi- 
ness and separation in civilized societies bear witness to the folly of 
legislation when the heart rebels. If the condition of the native woman 
is in the utmost degree subordinate, she is never faithless: though her 
trials are frequent, protracted and fearful, she never shrinks nor mur- 
murs discontent ; and so far was the primitive polygamy of the Abori- 
gines from multiplying progeny without parental affection, that the 
Indian’s attachment to his children, his indulgence of their humours 
and abhorrence, at any thing for any cause, of corporeal punishment has 
been one of the weightiest accusations brought by the writers of the 
age against the unhappy Red Man. 

Yenenori produced those scant and unsavoury provisions which the 
season allowed; and while the temperate chiefs satisfied their hunger 
without desiring the condiments and cordials of an unnatural life, she 
began, in a low, soft voice, the recital of one of those wild war legends 
which the remote traditions of her tribe (for she was a daughter of the 
Abenaquis) had perpetuated and embellished. Wohannet had kindled 
a fire among a pile of dry leaves and branches on the face of the rock ; 
and the warriors sat around it, cutting the venison with their hatchets 
and drinking the pure spring water from a tortoise shell, while Yene- 
nori stood before them chanting the exploits of old time. She was in 
the midst of a most vivid and picturesque description of an ambuscade, 
and the excited minds of her auditors hung with concentrated attention 
upon her story, when Wohannet sprung to his feet with the bound of 
a young panther and sent forth that shrill whoop which warns the 
coming of an unwelcome visitor. Yenenori paused. ‘ What dreams 
my son?” said Metacom, in a calm voice and without changing a fea- 
ture of his stern, melancholy and magnificent countenance, for his daily 
breath was drawn in peril and his very dreams came from the bosom 
of suffering. 

‘“* He sat by my father’s council-fire and heard the secrets of his 
Sagamore’s spirit; he went away and the paleface knew where the 
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battle-bows hung and the infant slept,’’ said the boy, and his dark eyes 
lared. 

a Ha!’ muttered the great Wampanoag, ‘‘ Sassamon here? the spy 

upon our trail ?”’ 

The renegade sachem, who now approached unwittingly the confe- 
rence of Metacom, had been the counsellor and trusted friend of that 
sagacious ruler ; but the worst temptations of civilized life had master- 
ed his fidelity. Assuming the dress of the strangers, he had adopted 
their laws and religion; and while, obedient to the crafty counsels and 
commands of the colonists, he zealously affected to propagate the gos- 
pel among his tribe, he actually fulfilled the unenviable office of a spy 
and informer. ‘The Jesuits and Recollets among the Canada French, 
with a characteristic casuistry, had commenced this system of surveil- 
lance and treachery ; and the Puritans probably deemed themselves jus- 
tified in following the principles and practice of Loyola’s disciples. It 
was necessary for them to anticipate the hostile designs of the natives ; - 
and, as all the Europeans of the seventeenth century, whatever their 
nation, government or faith might be, had respectively devoted the 
Indian tribes to temporal bondage and eternal perdition, they, possibly, 
considered it of little consequence what stratagem or strategy they em- 
ployed to accomplish the ambitious hopes of their emigration. How- 
ever this may be, there can be no doubt of Sassamon’s guilt: and ‘so 
thoroughly was he himself assured both of that and its merited punish- 
ment, that when the voice of Yenenori fell upon his ear, he stole with 
cautious steps behind a clump of cedars and peered through the dark 
foliage upon the Wampanoags. Surprised that the Sagamore and those 
very chiefs, whom he hated and feared the most, should be here, not 
at Mount Hope, whither he was travelling, he crept back, with the 
quick and scarce audible motion of a serpent, from his place of espial 
and would have passed unseen but for the weasel-like senses of Wo- 
hannet. The boy’s own eyes were too bright and keen to mistake 
the glitter of Sassamon’s, and his ear too accustomed to every sound 
of the forest to err in its judgment now. He raised the warwhoop ; and 
Sassamon, daring not to seem a coward, came from his covert towards 
the chieftains with a bold look but a fearful soul. Yenenori stepped 
aside with a startled countenance, Wohannet cast a piercing glance at 
his father, and a thrill of mingled grief and hatred ran through the hearts 
of all. ‘“ Yo Ish le cher Anggona? (are you come as friend in the 
name of the Great Spirit ?’’) said Annawon, using the solemn religious 
adjuration of his tribe, instead of the ordinary words of welcome, 
“‘ Ish la cher? (are you as friend?’’) that the missionary might be 
aware of the sentiments entertained toward him. Sassamon paused 
a moment ere he replied; for that interrogation at the great festivals 
of his nation had often fallen upon his spirit with fearful solemnity, 
and he had not forgotten the impressions it was wont to produce upon 
a heart once as sincere in its own simple faith as it was now hypocri- 
tical in the adopted religion of the English. But, resolving now to ex- 
ert all the influence which the friendship of the colonists could give, 
since he saw himself in danger of full detection, he answered the salu- 
tation in the language of the theologians. 

‘‘ The Lord our Saviour be very merciful to you, my poor benighted 
brethren! he is willing to embrace every repentant sinner who shall 
lowlily come unto him—even ye, my brothers ?”’ 
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‘«‘ The white man’s friend is generous of what is not his own,”’ said 
Metacom, with a grim smile. ‘‘ What makes a sinner, as thou sayst, 
Sassamon ? Is it love of rich meats and fine garments, firewater and a 
warm lodge? Tell us, Dark Robe! thy servants wander in the wood; 
how should they know 2” 

‘Thou speakest bitterly, Sagamore ; but moek not the holy gospel 
that giveth light—deny not the truth that bringeth everlasting happi- 
ness. I come to preach salvation among my people now in heathen 
darkness—to open their blind eyes, unstop their ears, show them the 
straight path ¥ 

‘“‘'T'o what, Sassamon? the prison-house of the paleface ? Fear not, 
our eyes are open—they see a Wampanoag warrior eat dirt and drink 
ochape in Umpame. Are we adders ? we hear an owl, that has listen- 
ed, talking in a secret place with the vulture. Why should Sassamon 
wish us better eyes and quicker ears ? Take wiser counsel of the pale- 
face |’? and the scorn of Metacom’s writhing lip withered the con- 
scious spirit of the spy. Yet he had not devoted himself to the inte- 
rests of the English and the perilous office of an informer without pos- 
sessing both cunning and audacity; therefore he soon recovered his 
self-possession and replied in such terms as his strict religious educa- 
tion had supplied and many repetitions had taught him to remember. 
‘«‘ May the Lord forgive the injustice done to his unworthy servant ! 
He would clothe the wolf in the meekness of the lamb, and behold ! 
he is rended. Let not the great Captain and his chiefs be angry that 
their brother proclaims gospel tidings on their borders. I would be as 
nought so they might be saved by the only redemption ; I could sit 
in the dust, and put on sackcloth, if they would listen to my message 
and repent and forsake their sins.”” 

‘“* What tidings bears the Dark Robe away?” said the Annawon. 
‘‘Yohewah sees his red children: he sees a fanged serpent in their 
warpath, a hungry catamount on the bearskins of their lodges. But 
the Red Man is nota badger, hiding from the sun, the smile of the Great 
Spirit; nor a buzzard, standing still to be slain. What should the fox 
do in the lair of the panther?” 

‘Thy words are arrows, my dear brother!’ replied Sassamon in a 
voice affectedly humble and deprecating, though his whole heart was 
venom. ‘I come to you an evangelist of peace and godly love, and ye 
misdoubt me. But the Lord is mighty to vanquish the heathen and 
the infidel; the heavens and the earth obey him. Will ye reward 
me evil for good; harsh and bitter thoughts why will ye utter against 
me? The Levites of the Lord were sacred in old time; should ye mock 
them now 2” 

“‘Yohewah judges all, Sassamon!” said Metacom, solemnly; “ is 
the God of the Christians his master? He sees that the Dark Robe lies 
to his own soul; he sees that his heart is like a green water in the 
Moon of the Deer; it breathes poison and plague. The Wampanoag 
looks not to Corlear, Onnontio or the Mosswetuset warchief for his 
laws. ‘The hunting-grounds are mine; I have said they shall not be 
sold for ochape, beads and Dark Robes. My people love their Saga- 
more: he will not shame them. Kautantowit loves his children; 
they will not worship the God of the paleface.” 

‘* Will Metacom consider ? will the chief of the Red Men be wise 2” 
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insisted Sassamon, bold in words in proportion to his cowardice of 
spirit, for he hoped to overawe the simple minds of the savages, and 
thereby secure not only his own escape but triumph. ‘ The terrible 
hour of judgment will come, and the blasphemed Lord of all will judge 
the infidels that deny him. The strangers are his beloved—behold 
how they prosper! the arm of heaven protects and its providence 
nourishes them, It is vain to resist so great a people—so favoured 
of the true God. Their hands are stretched out over our lands and 
they must possess them. Let us put off our brutish customs, our bar- 
barous usages and mingle with the righteous. Nothing can stand be- 
fore them; spirits bear their banners—the Lord fights for them. 
Where are the mighty Pequods? dead or slaves to the Elect. The 
Narragansets are their friends. ‘The Mohicans, their allies; the ter- 
rible Mohocs fight with Onnontio and hate us; so do the Abenaquis. 
What hope have we then but in the protection of the gospel? embrace 
it, my dear brethren! repent, believe, be civilized, be christianized, be 
happy! If ye oppose the strangers, awful destruction will come upon 
you, for their Lord is a mighty Lord and will prevail !”’ 

The warriors started to their feet with lifted tomahawks, and eyes 
illuminated by the lightnings of vengeance. ‘Traitor and spy!” cried 
Annawon. ‘Speakest thou the great words of the accursed people 
here, and trustest to shun the hatchet? Pray thy last now—thou 
diest !’’ Three glittering weapons of death hung over his head, and he 
quivered and cowered in terror. 

‘“‘ Back, Wampanoags !’’ said Metacom, rising with a passionless 
dignity, and speaking in his accustomed tone of undisturbed command, 
though a comet glows not with fiercer fury than did his heart. ‘* Back, 
I say, the son of Massasoit is here!’’ and, the chiefs retiring a few 
paces, the monarch came face to face with Sassamon. The cold pale 
light of the sunset streamed over the mighty form of the Indian king, 
and gave to his commanding countenance the inspired look of a pro- 
phet on the altar of sacrifice. ‘The rebel vassal shivered and shrunk 
beneath his gaze. ‘* Sassamon!” and the deep voice of Metacom 
passed over the forest and lake like a clarion’s blast, ‘* thou wert my 
counsellor and friend; we have smoked the same calumet, slept on the 
same bearskin, watched side by side in the ambush, battled back to 
back in the hot strife. My heart has been poured out into your bosom. 
Wohannet has loved you, Yenenori has been your friend even till this 
hour. These warriors were your brothers; my people followed you 
to the fight ; they have shouted your name in victory-—Sassamon, the 
Great Spirit has departed from you; you have betrayed your nation, 
your Sagamore, even Yohewah for the idols of the paleface. Nietak 
intahah, your hours are appointed ; you are weighed upon your path 
and found light. Die like a brave warrior, Sassamon! the moment is 
come |’? Metacom held the traitor with a gigantic grasp; he raised a 
tomahawk that never gave a second blow. 

“© O Sagamore !”’ cried the trembling spy,’’ can you speak of our 
friendship—the deeds of our youth—when we were as brothers, Saga- 
more! and yet do a deed like this? Strike not—save me, Metacom!” 

‘* The past is all which the Red Man can speak of with joy. Sas- 
samon’s tongue has poisoned the present; the Yengese, Sassamon’s 
friends, darken the future. Prepare! you must die !” 
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“© Yenenori, you were my friend, will you not ask my life? 
Turn not away, Yenenori! I cannot die now! Wohannet, speak for 
me ! the Sagamore will slay me in my sins. I shall burn in hell for 
ever if I die now—I will confess, I will —”’ ; 

‘“‘ Shame, Sassamon ! a Wampanoag warrior afraid to die. Let the 
paleface tremble !’’ } 

“© Sagamore! ’tis very dreadful to die now. Let me not die— 
I will confess all—deny all you demand—go anywhere—do anything 
—love, obey, adore you—but slay me not !” 

‘ Are you a villain and coward too, Sassamon? Has the firewater 
drank up your spirit ?”’ 

“The Yengese told me at my baptism ‘that their religion would not 
avail—that my soul would burn in hell eternally if—if I did not cause 
the death of Metacom—and now I must go to the awful lake of fire— 
and the devils—and the gnawing and gnashing 

‘‘ Fool!’ cried the Indian monarch, holding the strong, convulsed 
and struggling savage at the length of his mighty arm--‘‘Go to the 
spirits of your fathers, and tell them the son of Massasoit sent the first 
traitor of all the Wampanoag generations.to be judged by Yohewah !” 
and, with a single blow of his tomahawk, he clove asunder the brain of 
Sassamon and hurled his palpitating corse from the rugged cliffs upon 
the field of ice below. 

‘“‘ The yatera of the Sagamore is red with a traitoy’s blood !” said 
Metacom, removing his crown of eagle plumes ; then, Nolacing'it upon 
his noble brow, “ one deed of justice is accomplished,”’ he continued, 
‘‘ the Great Spirit shall decide the rest. Come, Yenenori, to the Green 
Corn Dance. Warriors ! the souls of our fathers hover around the great 
feast of our tribe.” F. 








THE PILGRIMS AND THE INDIANS. 


I wonder by what dower 

Or patent, you had power 

From all to rape a judgment. 
; Feltham. 


Tur earliest civilized inhabitants of New England, in code and creed, 
in mind and manners, in the religious enthusiasm which inspired and 
the fortitude that sustained their unparalleled adventures, were a marked 
and remarkable people. None of the common incentives to enterprise 
—none of the ordinary seductions of life suggested their perilous voy- 
age or awoke within their hearts the power to bear its trials and con- 
front its dangers. Fugitives from a land deeply beloved and revered, 
not to redeem dilapidated fortunes or acquire new ones, but to worship 
their Creator according to the self-denying doctrines and austere rites, 
which they had adopted, they sought, in a far-seen and unpeopled 
world, a dwelling-place of Peace. The dignitaries of Episcopacy, 
failing to learn humility from past humiliation, but, rather, administer- 
ing their power with a strange derision and hatred of dissenting opin- 
ions, had revived, in the country of their birth, not indeed the martyr’s 
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pyre, but the bitter prelatical hostilities of a darker era and a haughtier 
hierarchy. Human thought, at any time and in any cause, is a stern 
antagonist ; but when, wedded to Faith, it invests every earthly deed 
and aspiration with the colours of unearthly destiny, it spurns the re- 
straints of worldly legislation, gazes unallured upon splendour and re- 
nown, and soars triumphant into the mystic realms of devotion. It 
may not, then, be thralled by prince or prelate ; it may not be debased 
by contempt nor quenched by persecution. Suffering, inflicted by 
the hand of man, becomes a holy sacrifice in the eye of God; the 
ridicule of the profligate, the anger of the powerful, confiscations and 
houseless poverty, dungeons, scaffolds and death are deemed but the 
appointed means of their purification for paradise. When intellect is unit- 
ed to an enthusiastic religion, the conventional laws of man are vain as 
chains of gossamer on the arms of Alcides. 

The Pilgrims of New England were an intellectual people. Mingled 
with their profounder capacities, much superstition ‘and not a little in- 
tolerance dimmed the brightness, perverted the energies and estranged 
the humanities of their nature; but their condition in life was mostly 
that of independent English Yeomen ; their education had elicited no 
common powers of reflection and judgment; and their possessions, too 
limited for luxury and too ample for want, allowed the silent growth of 
sentiments which, in the land of their refuge, they and their descendants 
were not slow to cherish, inculcate and enforce. However impolitic 
and inhuman religious intolerance may seem to us, almost every sect 
in Christendom, during the seventeenth century, denied to those, who 
disbelieved its peculiar tenets, the possibility of salvation; and the 
Puritans might, subsequently, have esteemed themselves better entitled, 
from the purity of their lives and-the austerity of their adoration, than 
other orders of Christians, to the exercise of a prerogative all claimed 
from Divine Revelation. Lenient, indeed, should be the judgment we 
inflict upon the men and deeds of a less refined and enlightened period 
than our own; the dominion and impostures, the opulence and ambition 
and multiplied corruptions of the Papal Supremacy were the effects of 
centuries of barbarism, cruelty and fear; and it required a protracted 
period of uncertainty, ioil, thought and terror to recover from the ruins 
of the past the feeling, intellect and truth which illuminated the earlier 
ages of Christianity. ‘The sunny thoughts of our free happy days 
rested not on the minds of our ancestors. Neither civil rights nor 
mental prerogatives nor religious responsibility were well defined or 
understood; the king exacted the recognition of his right to reign by 
the ordinance of God, and the bishop denounced as damnable heresies, 
punishable by mortal and immortal laws, any discrepancies in doctrine or 
ceremonial. The thoughts of nations had for a thousand years followed 
the same consecrated circle; and, when driven from it, at last, by the 
wantonness of corrupted power, they wandered in the paths of bewil- 
derment, sometimes inflicting wrong from ignorance of right, yet 
oftener from doubt of that truth which they secretly revered. The 
ghostly inventions of friars in their cells, the legends, miracles and 
martyrologies, which their forefathers had believed and transmitted, yet 
infected human minds, contracted their powers and distorted their 
vision. ‘These, time alone and the progress of science could enable 
them to dispel; not at once could they awake from their dreams: and 
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burst the subtle meshes of the tyrant whose foot trampled daily on the 
spirit of humankind and ascended to power from the ruins of the heart. 

The scorn and violence of their adversaries, while they sought to 
array society against the Roundheads, and desired no merrier diver- 
sion than the destruction of their conventicles, could not fail to rouse 
the instinct of self-defence into worldly sagacity, and superinduce upon 
the simple, stern, and sensitive character of the nonconformists much 
of the duplicity and evil passion which so signally distinguished their 
antagonists. ‘Ihe lawless insolencies of the highborn cavaliers, the 
pedantry, affectation, and weakness of the king, and the unwise admi- 
nistration of monopolized authority on the part of the established 
church—all conduced directly, in the first instance, to the creation, 
within the state, of a party hostile to its government and hierarchy, 
and, next, to the nourishment and perpetuation of civil and moral prin- 
ciples which finally overwhelmed both the altar and the throne. ‘The 
conflicts and vexations, which, for many years, they had patiently 
borne, at the commencement of the seventeenth century, drave the Dis- 
senters into banishment in Holland. Even this melancholy expatria- 
tion was not accomplished without trial of the scoffs and outrages of 
their enemies. ‘Though, for more than half a century, the Puritans had 
shown themselves neither careful in answer nor timorous in action : 
though the requirements of the liturgy had never been fulfilled, and the 
edicts of Parliament were of none effect ; though nothing could be more 
evident than the impracticability of amalgamating the new sect, either in 
faith or fealty, with the dominant powers of the realm, and persecution 
had invariably promoted the cause it was designed to extinguish; yet 
the little band of exiles were not suffered to shed the last tears of regret 
and farewell upon their native shores without feeling again the vindic- 
tive might of their oppressors. The relation, given by one who shared 
the disasters of their exodus (as they would have termed it), of the 
griefs and terrors, that attended their departure, is full of pathos and 
instruction. Betrayed by the seaman who had contracted to convey 
them to Holland, insulted by the multitude, plundered by the bailiffs, 
and held, in ward, till the lords of the council could leisurely decide 
upon their detention, they found their liberty too late to profit them in 
their enterprise, as they failed to find justice, at all, upon their spoilers. 
None of their countrymen daring to espouse the cause of the pro- 
scribed, a Zealand captain consented with secrecy to receive them 
on board his vessel and convey them to the coast of Holland; but the 
boats, that carried the wives, children, and goods of the exiles to a 
solitary creek to await the arrival of the Dutchman, were stranded on 
the beach ; and, ere half the fugitives had found refuge in the brig, a 
sudden advance of troops alarmed the cautious character of the trader, 
and, spreading his sails for a most tempestuous and perilous voyage, 
he left the unprotected women and shrieking children alone upon a 
desert shore to the mockeries of the profligate billmen. 

Though not long detained to be the jeer of an unprincipled soldiery, 
yet, without home or friend, and exposed to the insolence of petty au- 
thority, they required all the piety and fortitude of martyrdom to sus- 
tain them. This, however, was but the prelude to a tempest of calami- 
ties which the fathers of New England were destined to endure from 

—— “Unjust tribunals, under change of times, 
And condemnation of the ungrateful multitude,” 
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while the exactions of power and the obloquies of foes left nought but 
*‘ plain heroic fortitude of mind” to bear the atlas of their injuries and 
sorrows. 

. The love of liberty and country was a paramount principle in the 
minds of our ancestors. Even with those, who had sheltered them 
from the foes of their faith, and extended to their worship and persons, 
not only toleration, but protection and hospitality, they were reluctant 
to mingle. ‘They abandoned their own fair island neither from guilt 
nor scorn ; the glory and wisdom of departed generations had illumined 
and sanctified its thrilling history ; the joys and griefs of their fathers 
were intimately associated with its beautiful scenes; and the memories 
of the beloved breathed in the living breeze of the landscape and blend- 
ed with the hues and odours, the music and loveliness of the world they 
had blessed. As Britons, therefore, they desired to live and perpetuate 
a posterity of Britons. But their sons and daughters began to form 
alliances with the people among whom they sojourned. With a jea- 
lousy vivid as of old was that of the Jews, they looked upon this un- 
natural compact, and resolved rather to dare the dangers of the ocean 
and wilderness, than lose their national character or sacrifice their 
national prejudices. 

The difficulties which they met, upon their earliest design of 
removal, though but dim prophecies of what they afterwards con- 
fronted, were many and embarrassing. ‘The costs and delays of agen- 
cies in London—the trickeries of brokers—the death or faithlessness 
of friends—the misrepresentations of rivals in worldly interests or sec- 
tarian ambition—the formalities of courts, and the anxieties and appre- 
hensions of many among their number—all contributed to darken the 
dawn of empire in the West. But to the apathy or hostile disposi- 
tions of men, the very elements seemed to add their wrath. Scarcely 
had their pastor, kneeling among the flock whom he was never more 
to see, poured forth his blessing on their enterprise, when one of their 
ships was disabled and abandoned, and its passengers transferred to the 
thronged cabin of the Mayflower. When they turned from a farewell 
view of their native land, the storm-clouds of the coming equinox 
gathered around them, and lightnings glared upon the billows over 
which adverse winds hurled their little barque. During more than two 
months they were hurried to and fro upon an ocean, from which they 
had been thrice driven back—and when the first spot of the new world 
rose upon their wearied eyes, it was covered with forests and snows, 
and inhabited by a haughty and injured race. 

Nothing could be more desolate than their condition when, treache- 
rously borne away from their intended place of settlement, they first 
landed upon the dreary coast of what was long called North Vir- 
ginia. In the quaint language of the punning and credulous historian 
of the country, ‘the sun was withdrawn into Sagittarius, whence he 
shot the penetrating arrows of cold; feathered with nothing but snow, 
and pointed with hail ;”’ and when, passing Nantucket, they began to 
explore the islands of Massachusetts Bay, their reception among a 
nation, who had been inexpiably wronged, though not. then by them, 
was not inconsistent with their persecutions in England, and their 
perils on the ocean. One Hunt, having been left upon the coast, long 
before, to traffic with the aborigines, in accordance with the spirit of 
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the age, had seized seventy Indians, whom curiosity or the desire of 
trade had led into his snares, carried them under hatches to the Ber- 
mudas, and sold them for slaves! But little knowledge of Indian cha- 
racter is requisite to estimate the effect of this unholy deed. Retribu- 
tion is the law of the Red Man; neither good nor ill passes without 
reward or revenge. Is it strange then, that the appearance of a people 
on their shores, who resembled the seller of their brethren, should 
awaken, with electric quickness,. the brooding passion of retaliation ? 
An exploring party, spending the night in the then uninhabited lodges 
of the natives, were assailed by a flight of arrows, and forced, even thus 
early, to stand stoutly upon their defence. The terrible report of fire- 
arms then awoke in the forest those echoes which never ceased, till 
relentless extermination had done its work, and the name of Sagamore 
become an empty sound upon the lips of the mockers. Nature itself 
prompted the conclusions of the Indians. ‘The white man had traffick- 
ed in blood; how could they suppose that his successors differed in 
thought or deed? Yet the English exacted from the dwellers of the 
wilderness, the same reasonings and distinctions by which they them- 
selves professed to be guided. ‘They required from the savages the 
wisdom of refined jurisprudence, the luminous logic of philosophy, the 
holy doctrines of Christianity ; and, because they paused not to dis- 
criminate motives and actions, but pursued the instinctive and Mosaic 
law, every epithet of terror and loathing was showered upon the sons of 
the forest, and every exaggerated legend of horror made an heirloom of 
the mind to posterity. ‘The wise legislator enacts such laws as the 
condition of his people demands or justifies ; and he would righteously 
merit both indignation and contempt who fettered the simple children 
of nature with restraints as artificial civilization requires. Men 
must be judged, not solely by their deeds, but by the circumstances 
which accompanied, and the occasion that suggested them. The white 
man commits his wrongs to the decision of a tribunal which withers 
the offender with infamy before it annihilates; the Indian asks no 
counsel in his injuries; but, a fearless avenger, with a deadly blow, 
hurls the culprit from his warpath. 

Ungenerous and impolitic, to the last degree, were the requisitions 
of the Christians. Perhaps no people on earth ever exceeded the In- 
dians in spiritual pride. This was one of the many reasons which 
Eliot, the great apostle among them, assigned for his belief, that they 
were the posterity of the ten lost tribes of Israel. The very name 
of Christianity, when they first comprehended its nature, and saw it 
illustrated, was an abhorrence and abomination in their sight. Yet, 
with a zeal that lacked judgment, and a perseverance which, in another 
cause, would have been rewarded by honourable success, this religion 
was imposed upon their revolting patience, and the laws of a nation, 
separated by a thousand leagues, were arrayed against their immemorial 
institutions till suffering and insult goaded them into wars that desolated 
the groaning land. Nothing inspires such awe into every rational 
mind, as devotion to God, reverence for his divine revelations, and 
well directed attempts to conciliate, civilize, and enlighten the pagan 
world. But to effect radical changes, not only extraordinary capacity, 
but profound judgment is indispensable. Enthusiastic piety may be 
persecution ; the intemperate fervency of the zealot may counteract its 
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own designs, Of all systems of religion, Christianity demands the 
severest study, the intensest thought. At this late day—too late for 
justice or hope to the departed Red Man—it may be left us to imagine 
what might have been the effects of a less impassioned and more 
rational mode of proselyting the Aborigines, of whom the Leyden pas- 
tor of the pilgrims said, he ‘* wished some had been converted before 
any had been slain.”’ 

But the spirit of the age was violence. The high Commission 
Court of England, especially while Laud directed its gigantic powers of 
evil, inflicted terrific penalties upon all suspected of schism and non- 
conformity ; and in proportion to the perils and indignities they en- 
dured, grew the rigid discipline, austere dominion, and burning zeal of 
the Dissenters. Puritanism and Episcopacy became the antipodes 
of the Christian world; and in the conversion of the nations of the 
West, the nonjurors sought a loftier triumph than the pomps of the 
Established Church conferred upon its disciples. ‘Thus it chanced 
that a people, who deemed themselves under the immediate providence 
and occasional inspiration of Heaven—who attributed every auspicious 
event to the direct beneficence of God and every evil one to the equally 
direct malevolence of Satan—were brought into collision with a raee, 
shrewd, haughty and revengeful, whose customs were held as holy as 
the sepulchres of their fathers. Mischief alone could result from such 
contact of discordant natures ; justice on either side was never done to 
any principle of action. ‘The white man presented the firewater as 
his earliest offering to the son of the forest, and, while under its influ- 
ence, persuaded him to subscribe himself a subject of the King. ‘The 
sobered Indian broke the compact thus treacherously concluded, and 
was branded a perfidious pagan miscreant. While the Red Men abstain- 
ed from hostilities, their forbearance was attributed to fear; when they 
revenged aggression, their attacks were instigated by the devil, who 
was a particular foe to the Pilgrims. ‘The Aborigines would not justly 
estimate the character of the English; and they never, unless when in- 
timidated, disguised their horror of the Indian. 

The friendship of Massasoit was the salvation of the adventurers 
during their first dreary and awful winter in the new world; yet little 
as possible is said of his kingly benevolence. ‘Their preservatiou from 
famine, frost, pestilence, and exasperated savages, is uniformly acknow- 
ledged as the visible interposition of Providence. ‘They scarcely ever 
allude to the means, but leave the reader to believe, if he can and will, 
that the Deity slew thousands of his creatures by a purposely inflicted 
plague, to open a path for the elected exiles; and, upon their arrival, 
shielded them from assault by an obvious exertion of His omnipotence! 
Such piety was, certainly, neither prudence nor philosophy ; and the 
Christian virtues of truth, candour, and gratitude would have been 
more signally illustrated, had they deigned to say that Massasoit, by his 
remarkable friendship and the constant exercise of his power over the 
neighbouring tribes, had been, at least, the instrument of their safety 
durin z a long period of destitution and helplessness. ‘The terrible dis- 
ease, which hurried so many thousands of the natives from the earth, 
had probably been imported by the merchantmen, that visited the coast, 
from Europe ; for the Indians had no tradition among them of any 
such pestilence previous to the first voyages of the Europeans; and it 
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savours strongly of barbarism and impiety, (such as the Indians never 
exhibited until wrought to fury) to assert that this horrid destruction 
‘ff was a messenger from God in behalf of his chosen, and to rejoice over 
\f the unburied and bleached relics of those who, in life, might have 


resisted the Puritans in the settlement of the land. 





i" THANKSGIVING EVE." 


When young Time sung in Eden’s bower, 
And angels echoed back his strain, 
Ere sin mildewed each morning flower | 
Of hope,—and pleasure died in pain ; x 
Each starlight thought, that rose on high, 
Was man’s melodious prayer of praise, 
The heart a heaven threw o’er the sky, 
As purled o’er gold love’s guiltless days, 

And Gop’s eye smiled on bliss that breathed its grateful lays. 





No seasons, then, by power assigned, 

Restricted songs of holy praise, 

For man’s pure heart and pious mind 

Threw glory o’er life’s earlier days; 

But, his high spirit higher soaring, 

He knowledge bought and was unblest ; 4 

And, when he should have been adoring, g 

Lost Eden—Love’s abode of rest— 
And wandered forth from bliss—self banished to unrest. 


The hymns of seraphs rose in Heaven, 
When man to being sprung, and raised 
His soul in thanks for blessings given— 
The image of the Gop he praised ; 
And there are songs of glory swelling 
O’er Heaven, e’en in these sinning days, 
When man laments his long-lost dwelling, 
R, @ Yet for earth’s joys chants hymns of praise, 3 
And sings in Eden’s speech, though lost to Eden’s ways. A 
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, The soft, sweet voice of autumn sinks, 
q Like memory’s music, on the heart, 7 
And the hushed soul in rapture drinks a 
The airs of incense ere they part ; 
Now o’er the land where pilgrim minds ty 
From bigot wrath a refuge found, 











* The autumnal festival of thanksgiving is almost peculiar to New England, iS 
i but every section of the Republic, during this year, has cause to indulge both : 


gratitude and grief. Therefore, with some emendations, the author republishes 
tis Ode. 
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Mount on the pale, sid autumn winds, 
From valley village, city crown’d, 
Thanksgiving’s anthem strains, while Freedom smiles around. 


For sunny skies and balmy showers, 
And mellow airs and cheerful health, 
For blooming meadows, dales of flowers, 
And fields of beauty rife with wealth, 
For maizefields gleaned and wooded hills, 
And plenty smiling o’er each home, 
Which rose-lipp’d love with odour fills, 
And sweet content that scorns to roam— 
For blessings such as these let glad Thanksgiving come ! 


The dark wings of the plague have shed 
Death’s shadow o’er our shuddering land, 
And armies of the phantom dead 
With livid face and shrivelled hand, 
Shrunk eye and soul undimmed by death, 
Gone to the realm where all must go. 
Eve fell upon their bliss of breath— 
Morn on their corses shed its glow, 
And many a heart bereaved groaned in its hopeless wo. 


Yet mercy’s hallowed voice is heard 
F’en in the depths of gloom and fear ; 
Still upon us hath Gop conferred 
An hour for deep repentance here, 
And while the heart in health throbs deep, 
And autumn’s feast of thanks is spread, 
Mingle thy tears with those that weep, 
Breathe sighs of sorrow o’er the dead, 
And may the living meet where all the sainted tread! 





PURITAN EPITAPHS AND EPIGRAMS. 


As everything that illustrates the lives, manners, and opinions of 
Americans, in any period of our history, will come legitimately within 
the plan of this work, we have thought that a selection of the early re- 
ligious poetry of New England would be amusing to our readers. 
Nothing can better develope the intellectual and moral character of the 
pilgrim fathers—their austerity, intolerance, severe morals, pedantry, 
and rigid separatism—than these quibbling panegyrics and funereal 
puns. Though the nonconformists of Shawmut and Naumkeag 
deemed English episcopacy an accursed thing, they scrupled not to 
imitate Fuller, the most jocose and punning of all her divines—the very 
fuller of sentences; and, though they utterly abhorred the profane 
parasites of Charles II., they were not reluctant to employ the far- 
fetched thoughts, the bizarre conceits, (without the beauties of intellect 
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and feeling, which redeemed their affectations and grosshesses) of Mar- 
low, Rochester, and Shirley. That reverend doctors of theology should 
pride themselves upon a pun, and potent governors of provinces pre- 
side at trials for witchcraft, dispute on the weighty theme of the cross 
in the banner, and write exhortations against freedom of religious opi- 
nions, seem very mysterious occurrences to us who live in a happier 
era. But, if we faithfully search ourselves and society, much may yet 
be discovered as worthy of amendment, (though perhaps somewhat 
less ridiculous,) as the errors of our fathers. The Joseph Dudley, 
mentioned below, both before and after his election to the chief magis- 
tracy of Massachusetts Bay, fulfilled his relentless precepts. Mrs 
Bradstreet was his daughter and the author of some poems, which enti- 
tled her, in the opinion of Cotton Mather, to be ranked with Hippatia, 
Sarocchia, and Anna Maria Schurnian ! 


On Edward Hopkins, Governor of Connecticut Colonye 


*¢ But Heaven, not brooking that the earth should share 
In the least atom of a piece so rare, 

Intends to sue out, by a new revise, 

His habeas corpus at the grand assize.” 


Was Cowley worse than this when he compared his mistress to a 
firebrand, and himself to a magazine of gunpowder ? 


On Joseph Dudley, by himself. 


‘¢ Farewell, dear wife, children, and friends! 
Hate heresie, make blessed ends. 

Bear poverty, live with good men, 

So shall we live with joy agen. 

Let men of God in courts and churches watch 
O’er such as do a Toleration hatch, 

Lest that ill egg bring forth a cockatrice 

To poison all with heresie and vice. 

If men be left and otherwise combine, 

My epitaph’s, I dy’d no Libertine! 


The reader should be aware that the old sense of the word libertine 
was tolerant or liberal; hence Dudley enjoins that conformity to his 
doctrines, against which he revolted when imposed by another. The 
consistency is characteristic of poor human nature. 


Epigram on Mrs A. Bradstreet’s Poemse 


** Now I believe Tradition which doth call 

The Muses, Virtues, Graces, females all: 

Only they are not nine, eleven, or three; 

Our auth’ress proves them but a wnity. 
Mankind! take up some blushes on the score— 
Monopolize perfection hence no more! 

In your own arts, confess yourselves outdone; 
The moon hath totally eclipsed the sun: 

Not with her sable mantle muffling him, 

But her bright silver makes his gold look dim: 
Just as his beanis force our pale lamps to wink, 
And earthly fires within their ashes shrink.” 


Cotton Mather, in whom were united vast learning and lamentable 
ignorance, religious bigotry and all the arts of intrigue, boundless cre- 
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dulity, and a seeret scorn of those who believed his nefandous asser- 
tions, paid his court to Sir William Phips and his friends by the wild- 
est bombast and most fawning adulation. A few lines will suffice. 


‘* Our Almanacks foretold a great eclipse; 

This they foresaw not, of our greater Phips; 
Phips, our great friend, our wonder, and our glory, 
The terror of our foes, the world’s rare story. 
England will boast him too, whose noble mind, 
Impelled by angels, did those treasures find, 
Long in the bosom of the ocean laid.— 
—Frigates of armed men could not withstand, 
*Twas tried, the force of his one swordless hand; 
Hand, which in one all of Briareus had, 

And Hercules’ twelve toils but pleasures made.” 


Dr Cotton, in his Lamentacion, calls Hooker of Hartford, 


** A son of thunder, and a shower of rain, 
A pourer forth of lively oracles, 
In saving souls, the summ of miracles.” 


According to the ecclesiastical historians of New England, his Sa- 
tanic Majesty, in his eager desire of {dominion over the saints, must 
have wofully neglected the affairs of his own proper realm. Every 
petty annoyance and evil deed is attributed to diabolical agency ; and 
among others, the exemplary Mr Thompson of Braintree had his por- 
tion of persecution. 


‘* Apollyon owing him a cursed spleen 

Who an Apollos in the church had been, 

Dreading his traffick here would be undone 

By numerous proselytes he daily won, 

Accused him of imaginary faults, 

And push’d him down so into dismal vaults; 

Vaults, where he kept long Ember Weeks of grief, 
Till Heaven alarmed sent him in relief: 

—By his bedside a Hebrew sword there lay, 

With which at last he drove the devil away.” 


In his epitaph on Thomas Shephard, Cotton Mather contrives to 
produce from the chaos of his odd fancies one or two lines of true 
poetry. 

** Here lies entombed a heavenly orator, 

To the great King of kings ambassador: 

Mirror of virtues, magazine of arts, 

Crown to our heads and loadstone to our hearts,” 


A young enthusiast, whose animal vivacity was mistaken for reli- 
gious assurance, thus in the spirit of the age eulogized in elegy his 
minister Mitchel. 


*¢ The countrie’s tears, be ye my spring; my hill, 

A general grave; let groans inspire my quill; 

By a warm sympathy, let feaverish heat 

Roam through my verse unseen, and a cold sweat, 

Limning despair, attend me; sighs diffuse 

Convulsions through my language such as use 

To type a gasping fancy: lastly, shroud 

Religion’s splendour in a morning cloud, 

Replete with vengeance! 

Death-breathing sermons taught us last to live. 
VOL. I. NO. I. 4 
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—When he was sick, the air a feaver took, 

And thirsty Phebus quaffed the silver brook: : 
When dead, the spheres, in thunder, clouds, and rain, 
Groan’d his elegium, mourned and wept our pain. 
Let not the brazen schismatick aspire, 

Lot’s leaving Sodom left them to the fire.” 


Verily, a most satisfactory annunciation to all who in a hair’s breadth 
differed from his patron in the subtleties of doctrine. 


A punning elegy, written upon the Rev. J. Cotton, by a Mr Wood- 
bridge, about 1653, one would suppose had been composed by Donne 
or Cowley, turned Puritan, so full is it of conceits, antitheses, puns 
and paradoxes. 


‘* Here lies magnanimous humility; 
Majesty, meekness; Christian apathy 

On soft affections; liberty in thrall; 

—A simple serpent or serpentine dove— 
Neatness embroidered with itself alone, 
And civils canonized in a gown. 

A living, breathing Bible; tables, where 
Both covenants, at large, engraven are; 
Gospel and law, in’s heart, had each its column; 
His head’s an index to the sacred volume; 
His very name’s a title page, and next 
His life a commentary on the text.” 


Immediately upon this follows the original—indeed almost the very 
words—of Dr Franklin’s famous epitaph, a fact, which none, to our 
knowledge, have ever noticed, much less exposed. 

‘«¢O, what a monument of glorious worth, 
When in a new edition he comes forth, 
Without erratas, may we think he’ll be 

In leaves and covers of eternity! 


Not content with this, B. Woodbridge plunges into yet wilder ver- 
biage and bathos—the first line of which honest men might think pro- 
fane, if not blasphemous, though, probably, the reverend rhymer called 
it allegorical. 


‘* Rocks rent before him, blind received their sight, 
Souls levelled to the dunghill, stood upright; 
Infernal furies burst with rage to see 

Their prisoners captived into liberty. 

—Where is his sepulchre is hard to say 

Who in a thousand sepulchres doth lay. 

But let his mourning flock be comforted, 

Though Moses be, yet Joshua is not, dead.” 


; Poor Mather, whose head was a perfect lumber loft of learning, in 
his elegy on the death of the reverend and renowned John Wilson, 
among other outlandish eulogies, has the following. 

** He’d trade with Heaven with all he came a near; 


His meat, clothes, cash, he’d still fer ventures send 
Consigned, per brother Lazarus, his friend!” 


Truly, a provident gentleman! He probably meant, as Southey says, 
to keep 


‘*A running charity account with heaven.” 
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His station is formally assigned : 


*¢*Twixt an apostle and evangelist 
Let stand his order in the heavenly list.” 


His pastoral care is characteristically described. 


‘* His care to guide his flock and feed his lambs 
By words, works, prayers, psalms, alms, and—anagrams!” 
No wonder there were witches and devils in those days when the 
people fed on anagrams. 
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Al brief notice of the first part of a Report of a Geological Surv pe 
of Massachusetts, by Edward Hitchcock, 4. M. Pedliaee of Che. 
mistry and Natural History in Amherst College. By Peter A. 
Browne, of Philadelphia. 






Tue above publication has recently made its appearance amongst us. 
The learned gentleman, to whom we are indebted for the pleasure of 
its perusal, proposes to divide his 'abours into four parts. The first 
and the only one which has yet be — published, purports to embrace 
the geonomical geology of the state, or an account of the rocks, soils, 
and minerals that may be applied to useful purposes, and thus become 
sources of pecuniary profit; and so far as I am able to judge of it, 
without having had lately the advantage of passing over the ground, it 
is executed generally, in a manner highly creditable to its author. The 
second is to embrace the topographical geology. ‘The third part is to 
consist of the scientific geology; and the fourth part will embrace 
catalogues of the native mineralogical, botanical, and zoological pro- 
ductions of that commonwealth. Should the remaining parts be exe- 
cuted with equal care and ability, the whole report will present a valu- 
able addition to the American library, which should find its way*to 
our seminaries of learning, and which ought to be placed in the hands 
of the rising generation of both sexes. Some may, perhaps, suppose 
that, as Pennsylvanians, this work will be no farther interesting to us 
than the pleasure we take in contemplating the increasing prosperity 
of a sister state; but, when we consider that the rocks of this conti- 
nent form a general though not a continuous line of formations, cross- 
ing the United States in a direction nearly from north-east to south- 
west, the study of the geology of Massachusetts assumes an importance 
not at first anticipated, and invites our study in a degree we had not 
originally imagined. 

The survey, it seems, was made under the authority of the legisla- 
ture, and it is to be accompanied by a geological map of the state, 
which, we are informed, is now in progress, and a collection of speci- 
mens of every variety of rock found in the commonwealth, which are 
to be placed at the disposal of that body. ‘This is an example which 
it would be highly creditable to the representatives of Pennsylvania to 
follow. Professor Hitchcock commences his report with a brief notice 
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of the soils, in doing which he has adopted and explained the distinc- 
tion made by Messrs Conybeare and Phillips between alluvium and 
diluvium, which, in the. United States, as well as in Europe, is a very 
obvious one. Of the former valuable soil Massachusetts has a much 
less proportion than our state and the state of New York. The prin- 
cipal part, as will be seen by casting the eye over the preliminary map, 
which accompanies the report, lies along the Connecticut river. ‘This 
appears very inconsiderable when compared with the fine alluvial or 
‘river bottom lands,’ as they are sometimes called, of the Delaware, 
the Schuylkill, the Susquehanna, the Ohio, the Alleghany and the 
neighbourhood of Lake Erie. We look in vain to Massachusetts for 
those extensive limestone districts that render so estimable the farms 
of Whitemarsh in Montgomery, Lancaster, Cumberland, Franklin and 
other counties in Pennsylvania. Nevertheless, Massachusetts is by 
no means deficient in soils—The new red sandstone, says our re- 
porter, though not equal in fertility to that of its corresponding rock in 
England, is of a superior quality. It is peculiarly adapted to fruit, and 
the grass grown upon it is excellent. In the western part of Worcester 
county, the ground, for a width of several miles, is highly impregna- 
ted with oxide of iron, and there is no doubt but that the presence of 
this ingredient has a beneficial influence upon the soil. The Magne- 
sian rocks are in Massachusetts of very limited extent. ‘The soils de- 
rived from these rocks are in Europe generally considered of an infe- 
rior quality, but for the proof that in the hands of good farmers they 
can be made exceedingly productive, we refer with confidence, and with 
no small degree of pleasurable feeling, to the fine farms of the county 
of Chester in this state. ‘Time will not permit us, whatever may be 
our inclination, to dilate upon the other soils noticed in the report. If 
Massachusetts cannot compete with some other states of the Union in 
the richness of her soils, she can vie with them in the variety and 
beauty of her granites, her sienites, her porphyries and her serpentines. 
Mr Hitchcock mentions that most of the rock that is there generally 
described as sienite is a variety of granite; whereas here nearly all the 
sienites are called granite. ‘This confusion in names should be avoided 
as much as possible. But I cannot agree with him that wherever the 
granite admits of hornblende into its composition that it should be 
called ‘ sienite;’ that would lead to much greater difficulty. We have 
no granite in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, except in veins of 
gneiss, of micaceous schistus or in boulders found in the diluvium, but 
we have the most beautiful and durable sienite, which will answer 
every purpose of the eastern granite, and in the talcose formation, a 
short distance south of the Paoli, in Chester County, the preparations 
for making the Columbia railroad, have displayed a quarry of serpen- 
tine that promises to be very useful and ornamental to Philadelphia. 
Our author remarks that in regard of hornblende slate, he does not re- 
collect to have seen it employed in Massachusetts for any useful pur- 
pose except for the construction of common stone walls. Near the 
Schuylkill, at a distance of 7 or 8 miles from our city, is a quarry of 
hornblende slate which is equal to any, perhaps, in the world. The 
rocks, which lay at an angle of about 45°, may be readily split in the 
direction of their natural joints, in slabs of almost any length and 
width that can be managed by the workmen, and with perfectly smooth 
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and even surfaces. Anthracite and bituminous coal are also quested, 
but whether they occur in sufficient quantities and of such quality as 
to render them of any statistical value is made a question. In speak- 
ing of the former combustible, our author has, as I conceive, inadver- 
tently fallen into an error of the other hemisphere, where they know 
very little about anthracite, in saying “it is sometimes found in the 
primitive rocks.”’ He has certainly spoken unadvisedly when he as- 
serts that it is so found in this country. His facts are at variance with 
the assertion. ‘ We have, (he says,) in the United States, at least 
three extensive deposits of anthracite: the largest in Pennsylvania; 
the next largest in Rhode Island; and the smallest in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. I have examined them all, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that all the rocks containing this coal, are at least as low down in 
the series as the TRANSITION class.’’ But what authority is this for 
placing them still lower down, in the primitive? In what immediately 
follows, the professor is uncommonly obscure and contradictory, for 
after having asserted that -he had ** examined them all,’ and that * all 
the rocks containing this coal, are at least as low down in the series 
as the transition class,” he adds, ‘* I suspect that the Pennsylvania an- 
thracite occurs in the higher beds of the grauwacke, perhaps even in 
the mill-stone grit :”’ thus, so far from tracing the anthracite to the 
primitive, placing it in the higher ranks of the transition or even in 
the secondary. Baron Humboldt, whose opinions Professor Hitch- 
cock, in page 46, justly quotes with confidence, gives no countenance 
to the opinion that anthracite belongs to the primitive rocks, but, on 
the contrary, considers graphite or carburet of iron, which is found in 
the primitive rocks, as a more ancient formation.* Massachusetts 
appears to be very rich in iron; among the great variety of ores, the 
argillaceous oxide is the most abundant and most extensively used. 
Lead, copper, zinc, and manganese have been discovered in various 
places. In the talcose slate formation of Vermont, gold has been found, 
and there is nothing improbable in the expectation of finding that pre- 
cious metal in the same formation in Massachusetts, as Professor Hitch- 
cock remarks.—Upon the whole, I am persuaded that this report will 
amply repay the trouble of a perusal. 





DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


Le every other department of American literature, the Drama, until 
a very recent period, has never soared beyond.the tamest mediocrity. 
The feeble and crude essays of writers unacquainted either with thea- 
trical effect or the human heart, have, heretofore, secured for us in 
Europe little save derision and abuse. Plays, manufactured from 
popular novels, can never advance or adorn a national dramatic litera- 
ture. Daring thought, earnest feeling, the strength and independence 
of our republican institutions must pervade every intellectual enterprise 





* In Bucks county, Pa. carburet of iron is found abundantly in primitive lime 
rock, the last of the primitive series. 
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of this country, or all our expleits will be contrasted, to our detriment, 
with the elaborate achievements of the old, established, and haughty 
monarchists beyond the waters. We rejoice to see the spirit of a great 
people awakening ; we rejoice to witness the emanations of intellect, 
that retires awhile from professional toils and devotes its energies, ap- 
parently as a divertisement, to the foundation of a difficult but beauti- 
ful department of literature. We welcome all aspirants to the honour 
of dramatists : and shall cheerfully devote a portion of our time and 
work to a just examination of their several productions. As his play is 
yet unpublished and unacted, we begin with Mr Stone’s second tra- 
gedy for Forrest. 


THE ANCIENT BRITON. 


The above is the title of a new tragedy from the pen of Mr Stone, 
written expressly for our national tragedian Forrest. We have been 
favoured with the perusal of the MS and shall publish some brief 
remarks upon its general merits. As its title indicates, the scene 
of the play is laid in Britain, when the revolted provinces of that coun- 
try, under the conduct of Boadicea, made their final effort to throw off 
the Roman yoke. In a former war, Brigante or Brigantius, an Ordo- 
vician of the better sort, has been made captive, and sent by Ostorius 
to Rome, leaving behind him Monadia, his wife, and a young son 
and daughter, Oftodane and Albiona. He escapes, and not daring 
then to return to Britain, joins the army of the Parthians, then at war 
with the Romans. Nine years are passed in exile, and at the period 
of their termination, the action of the play commences.—Paulinus 
Suetonius propretor of Britain, has resolved upon the conquest of the 
Island of Mona, the stronghold of the Druidical power, and the place 
of refuge to the disaffected of the various tribes. To this place, 
Albiona has been taken and devoted to the service of their religion— 
Monadia dwells in obscurity amidst the mountains with her kinsmen, 
and Ottodane, now having reached nearly the age of manhood, has 
contracted the dissolute habits of the neighbouring camp, and become 
enamoured of a female slave named Araze, belonging to Hostilius, a 
military tribune, and the rival of Jovian, a young Roman knight, the 
received lover of Albiona, at this time detained against her will in the 
Holy Island. Affairs are in this posture when Brigantius returns in 
the character of an Ovate from his long banishment. Informed by Mo- 
nadia of the wretched state of his country, the apostasy of his son Otto- 
dane, and the impending fate of Albiona, he departs, for the Isle of 
Mona, determined to tear the latter from the hands of the Druids. 
During his absence, Hostilius is conducted by the rash and weak- 
minded Ottodane to the secret abode of his mother Monadia. Hostilius 
again solicits the hand of Albiona—is again rejected with firmness. 
Threats succeed to solicitations, and Hostilius commands the soldiers 
to bear Monadia to the camp, for the nonpayment of the annual tribute, 
which her son has squandered in wasteful excesses. Driven to despair, 
she seeks to fly from them and perishes in the attempt, and Brigan- 
tius returns in triumph from Mona with Albiona, but to learn the Roman 
barbarity, and find his loved Monadia a corse. Maddened at his loss, 
Brigantius vows revenge, and the subjugation of Britain. So much for 
the domestic part of the story, which is, of course, fictitious excepting 
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the invasion of Mona. TheIcenians, under Queen Boadicez, have now 
revolted, and Brigantius, after a gallant exploit, resulting in the death 
of Hostilius, his wronger, joins the standard of the Icenians, Cangii, 
Ordovicians, and other tribes. The events of this celebrated war 
form the historical portion of the play. 

From these materials, Mr Stone has wrought a drama of various 
and progressive interest. ‘The action is well sustained to the close; 
the language, though sometimes more energetic than graceful, is gene- 
rally well adapted to the characters; the dramatis persone are indi- 
vidualized by frequent traits and emanations of thought and passion ; 
and, throughout, great tact is displayed in fitting the play for scenic 
effect and the personation of Forrest. While our dramatic literature 
derives no patronage from a public which exacts amusement, such libe- 
ral inducements to exertion as are held out by our eminent tragedian 
will find a ready acceptance; and, if he generously rewards their en- 
deavours, it surely is but just that they should frame their heroes to 
suit his powers. Forrest, with the exception of Hackett and one or 
two other comic actors, is the only person who has offered a guerdon 
to American genius: and it is consistent with human nature that they 
should require a character that fits their several capacities. But we 
must be honest. We do regret this deviance from the legitimate 
drama ; we regret to see all the characters, save one, of a tragedy, 
which might be fraught with diversified attractions, made subservient 
to an all-absorbing personage, who, like the sun, obscures, by his ra- 
diance, the little stars around him. In Metamora, there is no character 
that even approaches the hero; in Spartacus, what is Phasarius (did 
not Scott make so much of it by his really fine performance,) to the 
Gladiator ? In Oralloosa, Almagro, in fact, is but a mirror to magnify 
the glories of the Inca; and here, even that splendid woman and most 
romantic heroine Boadicea is sacrificed to Brigantius. We know it 
must be so, while the public look with apathy or contempt upon the 
genius of this country. 

In theatrical affairs, the same spirit exists in England. Julia, in the 
Hunchback, as personated by Miss Kemble, throws everything, even 
Clifford, as played by her father, into utter obscurity. And who can 
compete with Virginius or Caius Gracchus or William 'Tell?—We 
complain of the system—of the public, not of the dramatic authors. 
Croly’s Cataline, Miss Baillie’s De Montfort, and Shelley’s Cenci— 
pre-eminently beautiful and full of the best spirit of the best drama in 
the world—fail utterly in representation—and why ? No two actors of 
equal powers will play together; the ambition of these days is isolated, 
repulsive and exacting. Homage must be individual or it is. nothing. 
Two rival performers, reigning together, would imitate Atreus and 'Thy- 
estes, and gore each other. Besides, the public taste has changed 
since the days of the giants; and complicated events in the drama are 
less esteemed by the seekers of entertainment than the conflict of an- 
tagonizing passions in the bosom of some mighty chieftain. Perhaps 
the present school, melodramatic as it is, may rise superior to that of 
Dryden or Rowe in interest and passion ; but we need only remember 
Othello and Iago, Macbeth and his wife, King John and Falconbridge, 
to be aware, at once, of the vast difference between an author writing 
for an actor, and the actor adopting the great creations of the author. 
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Mr Stone thus preludes the introduction of his hero. ‘The appear- 
ance of Brigantius has excited the wonder of the mountaineers, and is 
thus narrated by Runo to Monadia. 


Mon. Whence came the form mysterious? 


Run. From a cave. 
‘Where erst a Druid held his holy sway, 
Majestic, noiseless, and with awful mien, 
It mov’d, and gaz’d with searching eye around. 
His silvery beard o’erspread his ample breast, 
His azure (1) garment floated wide inair, 

While howl’d the storm, and flash’d the searing flame, 
And Heaven’s sharp voice ran rattling through the sky. 
My soul the presence of the dead confess’d, 

As thunder-proof the vision seem’d to stand, 
Of gods imploring ruth for suffering man. 


The hero thus relates the feat by which he foiled the designs of his 
enemies, and the vigilance and strength of his guards. ‘The author did 
not forget the physical powers of Forrest. 


Seg. How didst escape thy foes, Brigantius ? 

Brig. This rugged bosom mark, these sinewy arms ! 
Were these limbs form’d, in silken vesture clad, 
To be the jest of Roman revellers? 
This head, that often I have raised unawed 
Beneath the fasces and the eagle’s wing— 
Britons! should this in mockery be crowned, 
While strains lascivious chimed with Nero’s lyre? 


No, no, they did not—could not. 
Dared not do it. 


To Caprz’s Isle the world’s dread master came, 
Knocked off my chains, and op’d my dungeon door, 
Doomed me to stand, with mime and charioteer, 

On the polluting stage a spectacle! 

Like a Greek slave, with praise ironic hailed, 

To chant our nation’s stirring battle song— 

That ancient.strain, which once, when sounded here, 
From hill and dale Britannia’s sons would call, 
Brilliant in arms and burning for the war. 


Thou didst not do it. 
Do it! do I blush? 
They bound me, smote me, then to death condemn’d. 
I fear not death, but oh! those stripes—those stripes! 
I feel them now—they burn in heart and limb! 
O’er every sinew and through every vein. 
Since recollection tortures thus, forbear! 
Not so, Monadia, learn my triumphs now! 
At dead of night and towards the rocky shore, 
A proud pretorian and his giant slave, 
To horrid death ferocious dragg’d me on. (2) 
The waning moon the towering cliffs illum’d, 
And the deep cadence of the moaning wind 
Seemed like the welcome that the wandering dead 
Give the approaching manes. 


Mon. ‘ Awful hour! 





(1) Azure. Such was the colour of the sacerdotal robes of an Ovate. 
(2) We protest against the introduction of such a line as this, 
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Again, 
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The startled nightbird paus'’d on flaggy wing, 

On the hush’d wave Death darkly quivering lay, 
While huge Vesuvius, from his awful brow 

And heart of flame, low muttering thunders roll’d. 

I thought of thee—my wrongs—and from my heart 
My father’s blood shot out in liquid fire. 

Sudden as light, the lofty Gaul I seized— 

And to the heart his gleaming weapon drove, 

Then grappled with his master! Breast to breast, 
In dizzy air, with braced knee to knee, 
Poised o’er the yawning gulf, hate-locked, we hung, 
Straining for life!—Britons, the chance was mine! 
Down the sharp rocks the gasping wretch I hurl’d, 
His armour ringing, flashing as he fell— 

I heard the shriek, the plunge, the gurgling wave! 
Silence there rested, and alone I stood, 

Alone on earth—but, gods! avenged and free! 


when the recreant Ottodane is confronted with his father, 


the latter still ignorant of his crime. 


Alb. 

Brig. 
‘iene 
Brig. 


Tis Ottodane! (aside) He comes. 

Who comes? 

Thy son! 
Fall seared eyes, or else this horrid sight 
Will on you dwell, and all mankind appear 
Traitors and recreant sons. Rot, guilty heart! 
That didst lend blood this monster-man to form, 
And ye, purveyers to a base desire, 
Vile sinews, wither! Die, thou doting fool! 
Who wouldst be called—father! 

I am dust. 


Let all come trample on me. [sinking down in agony. 
* * 


* * * * 


After he has fully determined on the revolt, and taken steps to spread 
it widely, the following dialogue between him and Albiona ensues. 
The author has imagined the present Reform of England to have ex- 
isted more than a thousand years ago. 


Alb. 
Brig. 


Brig. 
Seg 


What does the hour portend? 
Britain’s new birth, 
The rights of man—man as the bounteous gods 
In wisdom form’d, and still do love to see him, 
Blotting no line on Freedom’s charter-page, 
Wearing no chain by lordly master forg’d, 
Bowing no head, save at devotion’s shrine, 
Yielding no tythe to self-anointed priest, 
Honour to knaves, nor tax to titled tyrants, 
Standing erect the grandest work of Heaven, 
Lord of himself, and vassal (1) only there. 
* * * 


° * * 


How seem’d the camp? 

Loose as ’twere Saturnalia, 
Here sprawl’d the sotted Germans. There some youth 
The Pyrrhic dance were whirling—noble sport! 
Eunuchs and slaves were quaffing Rhetian wine, 





(1) Byron took this phrase from the old ballad writers, and here it is bor- 
rowed again. We dislike the term vassal, when applied to our relations with the 


Deity. 
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And each on th’ other dash’d the purple lees. _ 
Some diced for drachmz, some sang Nero’s praise, 
His mighty triumphs with the lash and lyre! 

And o’er an altar bow’d a reverend priest, 
Charging the mounting incense with a prayer; 
That Britain al] might fall as Mona fell. 

Tell me no more or rib me round with brass, 

And then the lava of my burning heart 

Would force its fiery way to air. Afield! 


* * * * * * 


Break his bright ranks, and with your reeking blades 
Write on the purple tablets of the time, 
‘ Britain is free, and we have made her so.’ 


Though Mr Stone has not, we think, conferred upon Boadicea those 
signal powers of thought and action which so eminently characterized 
her; yet the fierce energy of her nature unfolds itself sometimes in 
language terse and vivid. ‘Thus to the entreaties of her weak husband, 
who is about to acknowledge fealty to Rome, and hold his crown her 
tributary, she indignantly replies, 

Away, I say, no more of words, old king! 
Blows, if thou wilt, not words that madden me. 


King. Wilt thou learn wisdom? 


Queen. Canst thou utter it? 
What wouldst thou do? Bequeath to mighty Rome 
Half thy dominion—half thyself in me? 

King. Ay, at my death, 


This act will hasten it. 
Extortion now through groaning Britain rides— 
Her fields are moistened with indignant tears, 
And o’er the toiler’s footpath, threatening, raised 
The wounding scourge and unrelenting axe, 
Blood-crusted symbols of a Prztor’s rule! 
And gaze, ye patient nobles of the land! 
Where shrinks the blood that coursed your father’s veins, 
When mighty Julius, conqueror of kings, 
The chief, the dread, the wonder of the world, 
Fled from the land his footstep had defil’d, 
Nor e’en found refuge on the angry sea. 


And again, on the arrival of the Procurator to receive the voluntary 


vassalage of the beguiled and misguided prince, the spirit of Boadicea 
is well sustained. 


Catus. Health to the King! 

King. Good Procurator! hail ! 
Our Queen! 

Catus. Great Czsar’s sister! 
: No! I am 
A poor barbarian’s daughter, gallant Sir! 
Not e’en a Roman robber fathered me. 


The construction of the play did not permit the author to describe 
the heroic Queen’s revenge. Ample retribution followed her thousand 
wrongs: London, Camelodunum, and Verulam were sacked and 
burned by her vindictive troops, and we are assured, that more than 
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seventy thousand victims to her fury perished. From the necessity, 
therefore, under which the dramatist laboured to concentrate the 
greatest portion of action and energy in one character, Brigantius, it 
results that Boadicea attracts less attention than she deserves till her 
death hour. Here, however, she rises superior to the hero. The 
battle is lost—she rushes in, exclaiming 
Our sun is set! Earth hide our infamy! 
Brig. Despair not yet—we can go on and die. 
Here is a blade has reached some Roman hearts, 
And will again, 
Queen. A reed ’gainst rushing torrents! 
Away, pale remnant of a flying host— 
Ye may live on, nor shame your fatherland. 
Ye lose no kingdom, have no husband lost— 
I’m robbed of all but power and will to die. 


We have but little to add to our previous remarks. That well direct- 
ed munificence is wisdom, Mr Forrest has amply proved; and, if the 
requisitions, that accompany his liberality, restrict a great portion of 
the interest and power to his own person, who shall blame his ambi- 
tion, save he who will imitate his patronage without imposing condi- 
tions? We believe that this play will meet with success. It has no 
immediately patriotic associations to attract as Metamora had; but the 
plot is less historical, and better maintained than that; the speeches, 
though ill constructed lines and words, too hackneyed in common par- 
lance, sometimes occur, and the rhythm is not always perfect, are ex- 
ceedingly dramatic; and the various events, which make up the 
action of the piece, move regularly on to their accomplishment without 
let or languor. Till a happier era in the drama dawns, let us be justly 
proud that an American actor has the ability and judgment to foster the 
genius of his countrymen, and some of those countrymen, the intellect 
to confer such honours, as have been heretofore derived, upon their 
native land. 


Sertorius, or the Roman Patriot, a Tragedy by David Paul Brown. 


THE reputation and eminence of the author at the bar must neces- 
sarily influence the judgment pronounced by the majority of readers 
upon this tragedy. ‘The world is reluctant to accord more than a sin- 
gle excellence to one man; prejudice, possessional or otherwise, is 
not slow to scrutinize and arraign both motives and actions ; and envy 
fastens, with the tenacity and deadliness of the viper, upon that fame 
which is acquired by a celebrated counsellor in another department of 
intellectual exertion. ‘That a lawyer should arise from the study of 
dusty folios filled with strange enactments, antiquated edicts, and a 
chaos of dates and references ;—that he should retire from the arena of 
eloquent, masterly, all-demanding litigation, and, casting from his bur- 
dened memory the pandects of old time, with the myriad legislative 
acts of these days of verbiage—sit down to the composition of tragedy, 
in which honour, patriotism, and fine feeling glow with a steady light 
—is a startling event in this our little republic of letters. We cannot 
fail to array before us, as we read, the difficulties with which he has 
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had to struggle ; the sudden changes which his thoughts must have 
undergone ; the tedious Jong talks to which he has been subject ; the 
profound reflection, skill, subtlety, promptitude and actual energy 
constantly required of him; and, while we thus behold the mountains 
and the labyrinths, that he has surmounted and threaded, we are ready, 
in the spirit of justice, to render our verdict of respect and admiration. 
We have carefully and critically read the Sertorius of Mr Brown ; and, 
perhaps his elevated station at the bar, his personal eloquence and 
wide research in jurisprudence may induce even us to exert upon his 
present labours, a hypercritical spirit. But first for the obvious excel- 
lencies and beauties of his work. The old dogma of the unities has 
been religiously revered; the action occurs in one day ; the scene 
changes merely from the Capitol of Lusitania to the Roman Camp, 
and no episodes of any sort interrupt the straight-forward developement 
of the plot. The characters of Sertorius and Perpenna, the hero and 
villain of the drama, are drawn with boldness and characteristic fideli- 
ty. Perpenna is not, as it is customary in these days to fashion such 
characters, merely a foil or mirror to illustrate the unapproachable 
pre-eminence of Sertorius, but possesses and displays a soul of his own. 
The poetry is more elaborately finished—the rhythm more regularly 
harmonious than we could have anticipated from one devoted to a pro- 
fession the very antipodes of all harmony and sentiment. Indeed, this, 
which in a heroic or epic poem would have been a signal merit, con- 
stitutes, in his drama, Mr Brown’s chief fault. ‘The passion of cer- 
tain scenes rages too melodiously ; the lines are smoothly finished 


where the ruggedness of certain uncouth playwights would better have 
fitted the violence of the thought. For example, Perpenna, in the very 
phrenzy of his plotting revenge, utters his fierce hatred thus : 


“I pause no longer ; flood or ebb, in fortune, 

He rides the waves triumphant; the ills of life, 

The tests and touchstones of external glory, 

By which alone its currency is tried, 

And sterling coin distinguished from the false, 
Increase his weight and stamp new value on him,” &c. 


Here, perhaps, is the additional error of too much metaphor for in- 
tense emotion. 

The whole plot is simply a struggle between high honour and deep 
infamy—between a wronged Roman spurning a league with his coun- 
try’s foes, and a base Roman seeking the destruction of the heroism, 
greatness and glory that obscures and degrades him. The play opens 
with Perpenna’s conspiring perfidy, and ends with Seriorius’s unsul- 
lied, and, therefore, triumphant death. A few passages will illustrate 
the sublime moral qualities and magnanimity of the benetted and be- 
trayed, but unswerving Roman. An envoy from Mithridates urges 
him to an alliance with Pontus for the accomplishment of a just re- 
venge upon his ungrateful countrymen. He replies, 


** Now by the Gods, you turn my blood to flame, 
And mar the traitor you would make ef me! 

If there be aught more arduous to accomplish, 
Than to dissever all my thoughts from Rome, 
And change my doating duty into hatred, 
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*Twere to unite with such a curse as Sylla; 

The pampered minion of Nicopolis— 

Bloated, not sated with patrician blood— 

The felon that purloins his country’s glory, 

To prostitute it to his country’s shame! 

Thou sayst Rome’s fall will crush me; I submit: 

% The brave man never should outlive his country: 
/ As clings the infant to its mother’s arms, 

? Blessing and blest—so cleaves the patriot’s heart 
To the embraces of his native soil, 

At once deriving, and imparting life.” 


The consequence of his refusal to join Mithridates is insult from 
his own followers; and he pours out his feelings to his friend Marcel- 
lus with great energy. 


Proscrib’d, and stigmatis’d with base dishonour!— 
Hunted and haunted by the inconstant rabble!— 
Pursued, and baited to thy very door, 

By foul mouth’d slander.” 


** My temper cannot brook ingratitude, 
That parent sin, from which all vices spring, 
To cumber and corrupt and curse the world.” 


} The true Roman patrician displays himself in his answer to Mu- 
cius, one of the rabble, who, in the spirit of vulgar hatred, scoffs at 
him. 


Mu. *“ We are the freemen of the soil, Sertorius., 
Ser. . Peace, Magpie! 
Say rather that ye are the soil of freemen 
The rank, foul compost whence sedition springs.” 


How beautifully the stern warrior muses on his mother ! 


** Rhea, my mother!—in that hallow’d name, 
How many hours of guileless happiness, 

Of sportive and unchequer’d innocence, 
Roll back upon the ocean of past years, 
And burst upon the view!” 








The energy, truth and eloquence of his reply to the treacherous Per- 
penna, who tells him that the ‘heavens declare against” them, 
to deter him from the victory he achieves, our readers will admire as 
we do. 

“¢ Our doubts are traitors 
To heaven and us, and antedate our doom. 
The craven heart, that shuns impending peril, 
Expires on its own spear, while dauntless courage 
Grapples with death, and rends his terrors from him. 
Had I a thousand lives, and each immortal, 
I’d jeopard all for the last hour of honour.” 


The character of Pompey is admirably sketched ; the true spirit of 
that great though unappreciated warrior is conveyed in his commenda- 
tion of his enemy. 

“ Were envy of my nature, by the Gods, 


I freely now avow, no mortal breathes, 
Whose fortitude in danger and defeat, 
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Whose ceaseless vigilance—surpassing skill 
In all the chances, rules, and arts of war 
Could sooner move me!’? 


The scenes of wit and humour distributed throughout the play, es- 
pecially the first, with the schoolmaster, cobbler and carpenter for the 
interlocutors, savour highly of the racy spirit of Shakspeare. 


Flavius. Ay, ay, Mucius is a rare one, and not the less so for being commend- 
ed by thee, who art also a rare one—seeing you are the opposite of each other, 
or should be, judging from your mysteries. 

Mucius. Mystery me no mysteries—come, demonstrate, 

Flavius. Why, thy mystery is to supply furniture for the head, being a school- 
master, or pedagogue; and his, is to furnish the feet, being a shoemaker, or 
cobbler. 

Mucius. And thine to accommodate the neck, being a carpenter or gallows- 
maker—therefore it is that thou art ever between us twain, as alike an enemy to 
both head and foot. 

Flavius. Fie on ’t, fie! you are only chafed because my trade is the more pre- 
scriptive and honourable of the three. 

Caiphus. Why more prescriptive? 

Flavius, Because the gallows was in use before schools were taught, or shoes 
mended ; and not before thie world required it either—mankind having a natu- 
ral itch for elevation. 

Mucius. But why more honourable? 

Flavius. Because it is the end of guilt and dishonour,—whereas your arts are 
too frequently the credentials and lures of both. Calf-skin from top to toe, 
thrives best as the times run;—it is a most vendible commodity. 

Mucius. Hang thyself to prove thy first position, and I care not to admit the 
last for the sake of the service.” 


A Roman lover is a difficult character to depict, and we do not deem 
Mr Brown’s success in conveying the tenderness of love by any means 
equal to his portraitures of stern and heroic qualities. We had noted 
some verbal inaccuracies, on which we intended to remark ; such as a 
few Alexandrine lines which, out of rhyme, are always awkward ; two 
or three tautologies, and an occasional difluseness where concentration 
was demanded; but we will not alloy the pleasure we have derived 
from the perusal of Mr Brown’s drama by indulging a captious hu- 
mour. His play, with very few exceptions, is beautifully written ; 
and, if it be not well calculated for effect in representation, he need not 
be reminded, that the very first poets of this age have failed in attempts 
to produce a successful acting play, while men of genius, illimitably 
inferior, have borne away the spoils, plaudits and trophies of the 
stage. 

Who would compare Banim with Byron, or Knowles with Cole- 
ridge, or even Miss Mitford with Joanna Baillie? Yet the author 
of Manfred was denied the possession of dramatic genius, and the writer 
of the Remorse, till Earl Grey withdrew the patronage of government, 
was the pensioner of a Royal Association! Let neither England nor 
America boast of histrionic patronage, while facts like these can be 
arrayed in judgment against her ! 
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EVENINGS AT SAINT’S, BY THE SOCIETY OF FREE FELLOWS. 
Scene.—Tue Brive Partovr. 


Exquisite Essence—Faraway Query—Jonathan Dolittle—and Cale- 
don Careless seated at a table, and surrounded by Books, bundles 
of MSS., §c.—Sam closing the window shutters. 


Query. That's right, Sam, close fast the doors and windows, take 
down the blower, let’s see the fire—and snuff the candles, Sam, you 
are not uncle Sam, are you? 

Sam. He! he! No, wish I was, he! he! Oh no! 

Dolittle. “Wish you was, eh! November has set in right upon us, 
pretty considerable cold and airy, eh! Sam! 

Sam. Oh! yes, Masser, ’tisn’t Guinea hot, but the fire and whiskey 
punch warm ’em, I ’spect. 

Query. Well, Sam, I hope we are not to expect in vain. 

Sam. No, masser, I guess not. 

Query. We want no guess work here ; we want real earnest, if dis- 
appointed, we are not under the protection of a * Saint.” 

Sam. Oh, no! no! yes, guess he good Saint to gemmens—plenty 
canmas backs, tarbins, an’-— 

Dolittle. Stop, Sam, you make my mouth water. 

Sam. ’ Guess the gemmens better keep the water for the whiskey 

unch. y 

Careless. Well done, Sam, you are a clever fellow, and it will be all 
right by and by. But where’s Rattle Newstyle? We can’t proceed 
to business without him, can we, Dolittle? 

Dolittle. Why, this is our first night, and we should go along pretty 
straight, and not be petickler, I calculate. 

Query. Straight, or crooked, if he does not come, we must proceed, 
and we’ll vote him a discarded contributor. . 

Rattle, (without.) Oh, very well, ** Saint,” you know how to dish 
up these matters nicely—all in good time, my dear fellow; we have 
affairs of weighty moment to discuss, before we turn “ the knives to 
whet.” [ He comes in. 

Dolittle. You'll brandish a pretty sharp knife, I expect, before you 
cut up the ducks. ‘There’s plenty o’ business a-goin, eh! 

Rattle. We'll try, and call on Dolittle to help us. Well, my lads, 
here you are assembled ; so e’en let’s “to’t like French falconers, fly 
at anything we see.”—By the by, that’s rather far-fetched—but you 
know it is the fashion now to fly to anything that comes far. 

Query. Come, Rattle, give us the news ; you have been picking up, 
I suppose. 

Rattle. Picking up!—* By the lord Hail!” pretty pickings for 
some who come from far—but to speak the truth they deserve it. 

Query. What do you mean? 

Rattle. Mean! Why, hav’nt you seen the nightly crowds that flocked 
to the Kembles, shoals of dollars and broken heads to get places—all 
fuss and fluster,—yet I say again they deserve all they receive. Kem- 
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ble is a gentleman, his daughter is an accomplished girl—they are great 
actors, and we should feel both pride and pleasure in hailing the arri- 
val of people who are an honour to their profession. We <an’t hel 
talking of them, for nobody talks of anything else; we hear of them 
in every quarter, at the coffeehouse in the morning, in the afternoon 
at dinner, in the evening at tea, and at night in the oyster cellar,— 
the milliner and the hairdresser have been in great requisition for the 
last three weeks—and there really have been a great many fair deaths 
from disappointment while many expired in the crowd. 

Careless. Among all this fuss and fluster, as you call it, have we 
no bright event of our own to rejoice at? 

Rattle. Careless by name and careless by nature, why hav’nt you in- 
quired before? Why, don’t you know, that our gifted countryman, 
Washington Irving has returned, and been hailed as he ought by the 
voice of freedom’s sons? He has honoured our country abroad, and 
has come back to his own native land of the west to be honoured—at 
home, every heart met him, every hand welcomed him—and the din- 
ner went off gloriously.—-There’s an epoch for you. 

Query. And John Howard Payne has returned; by the way, what 
do you think of John? 

Rattle. Oh, the thought of him gives both pleasure and pain. He 
has worked up in a clever way, the “East Indian,” alias “* Rich and 
Poor,” into a pretty village story, which sets all the little Misses cry- 
ing at the return of a runaway rustic and the blubbering of her papa, 
who declines to shoot the seducer for fear of spoiling the wedding din- 
ner and wasting the shot. 

Exquisite. Well, I really think Clari a very interesting little piece, 
and it always gives pleasure, *pon honour, to young gentlemen of pre- 
tensions. 

Ratile. Yes, interesting little pieces always do. 

Exquisite. And ‘Home, Sweet Home,” delightful—at least my 
divine adorable of fifty thousand dollars says so. 

Rattle. Yes, when you are abroad. 

_— I see Payne is no favourite of yours. 
Rattle. Why, 1 confess I am fond of pleasure. 

Query. Oh! for Heaven’s sake, don’t pun. 

Rattle. Lest I should be pun-ished—and I shall be, if you proceed 
in this way. 

Query. Then you admit his ability ! 

Rattle, Certainly—All I have said proves his ability, but I quarrel 
with the application of it. No man deserves the gratification of a din- 
ner who would crouch to another for the materials which he himself 
could honourably supply. 

Query. That may be very true—but, perhaps, the time demanded 
the sacrifice. 

Rattle. 'That’s an idle palliation ; if the pocket demanded the sacri- 
fice, could it have been more nobly made than by drawing from the 
sources of his own country? Did not Cooper’s fine delineations afford 
ample means for bold displays? did not the elegant conceptions of 
Washington Irving furnish materials? If he must borrow, why not 
borrow at home? He was able to render popular a king and a sailor 
of English breed, picked up in France, then give me a reason why he 
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should cast aside the sterling stuff of his native land for French, or 
other frippery. Don’t you think the “Spy,” or the ‘“ Last of the 
Mohicans,” from his pen would have been as acceptable as the ‘ Or- 
phan of Geneva?”’ Why leave to strangers and foreigners, who know 
nothing of our country, the opportunity of caricaturing us, as in the 
‘¢ Pilot’”’ for instance, (dramatised by some English play wright,) when 
he might have glorified his name, through the medium of America’s 
bright lights, and put money in his purse? but why not draw upon 
the resources of his own brain, and give us an American Drama by an 
American author, or at all events, a drama by a native American, and 
show the world we are neither obliged nor willing to pin our faith on 
the sleeve of other countries ? 

Query. Your argument is unanswerable, but let him pass. 

Rattle. Let him pass, no. I wish him well and blame him more 
for not doing what he could have done, than for what he has accom- 
plished. ‘The true American—the son of liberty should never forget 
his country nor desecrate his powers in the service of a foe, or at best, 
an unnatural relative. 

Query. I think him, notwithstanding, a man of talent,—he may one 
day redeem himself and we may yet boast of him with pride; but 
don’t treat him with severity. 

Rattle. Excuse me there—that’s the common cant whenever one 
speaks the truth and can’t praise. Nothing but severity can keep the 
temple of literature pure; if we are to hail every little twaddling at- 
tempt, and throw down a bolus of adulation to keep the sickly bant- 
lings on their legs, we shall be inundated, and genius and talent revolt 
from the admixture, while common opinion runs riot; this is not the 
path to exaltation—let us express our admiration of the good, put me- 
diocrity in its place, and banish nonsense to the ‘* Wilderness” and the 
*¢ Mountain Muse.” 

Query. Who is to be the judge of this? Baboons will chatter till 
somebody praises their teeth, and yellow dwarfs grin and grow amor- 
ous till disgust creates emotion.—Don’t you think him a clever man? 

Rattle. Why, yes, but he has lived on’a barren soil and got fat. 

Query. .What do you mean? 

Rattle. His wits! he has borrowed largely and fashioned and dyed 
the garments of others in various tastes and colours. 

Query. Explain ! 

Rattle. He has cut up four or five old garments to make a dress for 
a little'man, and enable him to give a Kean picture of a Roman hero, 
and prove how well he could look Tom Thumb, if he had only had a 
Glumdalca,—there only wanted an opportunity for a good mill: or it 
might have been as classically: perfect as the grand set-to in Richard 3d, 
both of which have been much admired and greatly applauded, from 
the shilling gallery jew boys in London to the gentle eighteen and 
three-quarter nigers of our own. 

Careless. Now, you are too caustic and severe. 

Rattle. Not a whit, when the lash is deserved, lay it on—let it be 
felt, you can’t cure by tickling—if a man will sacrifice judgment and 
ability to gratify the apish taste of an individual—and offend good 
sense—he must not be surprised if he feels the smart of opinion. ‘Those 
who understand it—and are bold enough to stand forth as the cham- 
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pions of nature, truth, judgment and taste—are easily discovered in con- 
tradistinction to meagerness, caricature and mawkish sentimentality ; 
and there are those among us capable of discerning, and marking the 
difference. All things must have a beginning—in all ages public cen- 
sors have been approved and listened to; it is only with those who 
value the literary character of a country that this is of moment, and a 
country’s greatness is strongly marked by its literary character. Yet, 
look ye, what sort of a current literature have we? are genius and 
learning necessary? Pshaw! mere trash! Mediocrity, impudence and 
a rhyming dictionary have long passed among us as the essential quali- 
fications of a poet. A young man of passable district school education, 
tiring of types in a printing office, becomes, on a sudden, the type of 
ignorant audacity, and, with the help of a cheap collection of trite La- 
tin and French phrases, sets up for a nonpareil in literature, when he 
should set up nonpareil in the way of a livelihood. As a politician, 
critic, newsmonger and man of fashion, he distributes his crude opi- 
nions—pilfering all the while, from his dictionaries—while he should 
distribute type and indulge no visions of other forms than those on 
which it is his duty to impress another’s thoughis. No less than six 
astonishing poets and philosophers, in this our glorious country, have 
plunged upon the public, full-grown and armed like Minerva, from the 
dim recesses of a printing office. Education has become a jest; it is 
the fashion to compose—not by the fount of Castaly—but from the 
fount of the type-founder ; genius lurks beneath a case of burgeois, and 
inspiration springs from pica; long-primer is the literary parvenu’s 
only guide and creed, and he blazons his fame in broad black letters of 
longitude greater than his utmost stretch of thought. 

Careless. But there are those who will write books. 

Rattle. And, very likely, there are those who will read them—and 
let them—but don’t let our country’s fair name and fame be stained by 
inky splashings as they fall and sink in the dark stream that sweeps 
onward to oblivion. : 

Dolittle. Why, the fact is, a stunted oak—aint a mighty tree. By 
gosh, I proved that, anyhow, for when I was a beoy in the chimley 
ceorner of a New England teown, do ye think I could have made a 
pun like this on a parcel o’ fellers that met to build a bridge for one 
—" There, read that, and do not talk about gumption arter- 
wards, 

*T was on the twenty-fifth of June, 

And Knight came on soon after noon, 
And Day continued clear and bright 
Till after ten o’clock at night : 

At length stern Winter gathered nigh 
And Snow was more than six feet high ; 
And Bridges raised the bridge aloft, 
While cow’d Cowee fell down and laughed ; 
And two Holbrooks stood still and ran, 
While Makepeace, in the Lion’s van, 
Swore 7yler’s brain let water in, 

And Bliss consorted much with sin. 


Ratile. Good, i’faith! Dolittle! why, man, you are growing witty ! 
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but I stick to facts.—Perhaps, mine may be a bold position to take, 
but it is a praiseworthy one ;—does our country aim at a bright and 
glorious name among the nations of the earth—and can she gain it 
without high attainments in literature ? no—for that will be transmitted 
to posterity when the animal gratifications and bickerings of man are 
forgotten in the Lethe where all physical pleasures sink to rise no 
more for ever. Let us all belong to the common cause, and have our 
country’s glory glowing at our hearts. We will proclaim aloud our 
opinion, fearless of consequences, and, if we only awaken the spirit 
that but slumbers among us like the giant in the shade, then shall our 
meed be won.—I am assured that the public will feel obliged by the 
efforts of any association of men, whose education, leisure and appli- 
cation shall lead them to examine the pretensions of writers and en- 
deavour to winnow the wheat from the chaff—leaving always their opi- 
nion with mankind. This being my faith, nothing can shake it, and 
I will go on, regardless of consequences, with this determination. Let 
us open the Balaam box, then to discussion—and be our guides, truth 
and honesty. 

Query. But let us proceed with caution. 

Careless. Oh, hang caution! your timid and cautious people are a 
pest in society. 

Rattle. Yes, hang your cautious people—they long to speak out 
and yet are. afraid—and, in an uneasy sort of content, they sit mum 
chance, until they can get some poor victim into a corner where they 
may vent their scandal and ill nature—with ‘ I wouldn’t for the world 
have it known but it’s my duty, you know—for heaven’s sake—don’t 
say that I said so—it might bring me into trouble—and I don’t wish to 
make enemies—it is much better to live quietly’—Is it thus you 
would keep the promise to the face and break it in whispers to the 
ear ?—Confound your double dealing and your caution! If you as- 
sume a task, perform it, avoid personalities, but, if a book, a picture, 
or any of the nameless public et ceteras are put forth, they singly or 
collectively challenge criticism ;—authors, artists, orators, or players, 
neither can nor ought to be alarmed or wounded at a fair and honoura- 
ble notice of their labours—If they are bold enough to challenge public 
opinion, they must be brave enough to bear it, particularly when given 
in decorous and gentlemanly language. 

Dolittle. Why, you talk like the crack of a whip. 

Exquisite. A whip! yes, with a long lash—He’d be an excellent 
auriga; see, Orion glitters in his eye. 

Omnes. Well done, well said, Exquisite. 

Rattle. Yes, that is exquisite. A whip with along lash, and why 
not ? Let’s hear the crack and we spank along briskly—despite all ruts 
and danger. But to resume the theme—some of us have beén contin- 
ually, in a little way, carping and cavilling and yet we have never lift- 
ed the voice in a high and honourable tone, never raised the hand to 
cuff down the caterpillars and insects that so long have been creeping 
and crawling over the leaves of honourable daring; leading the world 
to believe, that these pitiful and slimy things were all the fruit the 
American tree could produce. Are we then to rest satisfied with this ?— 
shall we still the tongue, and paralyze the arm—that can proclaim our 
power, and protect our cause *—Let our bearing be marked—let us jos- 
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pions of nature, truth, judgment and taste—are easily discovered in con- 
tradistinction’ to meagerness, caricature and mawkish sentimentality ; 
and there are those among us capable of discerning, and marking the 
difference. All things must have a beginning—in all ages public cen- 
sors have been approved and listened to; it is only with those who 
value the literary character of a country that this is of moment, and a 
country’s greatness is strongly marked by its literary character. Yet, 
look ye, what sort of a current literature have we? are genius and 
learning necessary? Pshaw! mere trash! Mediocrity, impudence and 
a rhyming dictionary have long passed among us as the essential quali- 
fications of a poet. A young man of passable district school education, 
tiring of types in a printing office, becomes, on a sudden, the type of 
ignorant audacity, and, with the help of a cheap collection of trite La- 
tin and French phrases, sets up for a nonpareil in literature, when he 
should set up nonpareil in the way of a livelihood. As a politician, 
critic, newsmonger and man of fashion, he distributes his crude opi- 
nions—pilfering all the while, from his dictionaries—while he should 
distribute type and indulge no visions of other forms than those on 
which it is his duty to impress another’s thoughts. No less than six 
astonishing poets and philosophers, in this our glorious country, have 
plunged upon the public, full-grown and armed like Minerva, from the 
dim recesses of a printing office. Education has become a jest; it is 
the fashion to compose—not by the fount of Castaly—but from the 
fount of the type-founder; genius lurks beneath a case of burgeois, and 
inspiration springs from pica; long-primer is the literary parvenu’s 
only guide and creed, and he blazons his fame in broad black letters of 
longitude greater than his utmost stretch of thought. 

Careless. But there are those who will write books. 

Rattle. And, very likely, there are those who will read them—and 
let them—but don’t let our country’s fair name and fame be stained by 
inky splashings as they fall and sink in the dark stream that sweeps 
onward to oblivion. : 

Dolitile. Why, the fact is, a stunted oak—aint a mighty tree. By 
gosh, I proved that, anyhow, for when I was a beoy in the chimley 
ceorner of a New England teown, do ye think I could have made a 
pun like this on a parcel o’ fellers that met to build a bridge for one 
— There, read that, and do not talk about gumption arter- 
wards. 

*T was on the twenty-fifth of June, 

And Knight came on soon after noon, 
And Day continued clear and bright 
Till after ten o’clock at night : 

At length stern Winter gathered nigh 
And Snow was more than six feet high ; 
And Bridges raised the bridge aloft, 
While cow’d Cowee fell down and laughed ; 
And two Holbrooks stood still and ran, 
While Makepeace, in the Lion’s van, 
Swore Tyler’s brain let water in, 

And Bliss consorted much with sin. 


Rattle. Good, i’faith! Dolittle! why, man, you are growing witty ! 
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but I stick to facts.—Perhaps, mine may be a bold position to take, 
but it is a praiseworthy one;—does our country aim at a bright and 
glorious name among the nations of the earth—and can she gain it 
without high attainments in literature ? no—for that will be transmitted 
to posterity when the animal gratifications and bickerings of man are 
forgotten in the Lethe where all physical pleasures sink to rise no 
more for ever. Let us all belong to the common cause, and have our 
country’s glory glowing at our hearts. We will proclaim aloud our 
opinion, fearless of consequences, and, if we only awaken the spirit 
that but slumbers among us like the giant in the shade, then shall our 
meed be won.—I am assured that the public will feel obliged by the 
efforts of any association of men, whose education, leisure and appli- 
cation shall.lead them to examine the pretensions of writers and en- 
deavour to winnow the wheat from the chaff—leaving always their opi- 
nion with mankind. This being my faith, nothing can shake it, and 
I will go on, regardless of consequences, with this determination. Let 
us open the Balaam box, then to discussion—and be our guides, truth 
and honesty. 

Query. But let us proceed with caution. 

Careless. Oh, hang caution! your timid and cautious people are a 
pest in society. 

Rattle. Yes, hang your cautious people—they long to speak out 
and yet are.afraid—and, in an uneasy sort of content, they sit mum 
chance, until they can get some poor victim into a corner where they 
may vent their scandal and ill nature—with ‘ I wouldn’t for the world 
have it known but it’s my duty, you know—for heaven’s sake—don’t 
say that I said so—it might bring me into trouble—and I don’t wish to 
make enemies—it is much better to live quietly’—Is it thus you 
would keep the promise to the face and break it in whispers to the 
ear ?—Confound your double dealing and your caution! If you as- 
sume a task, perform it, avoid personalities, but, if a book, a picture, 
or any of the nameless public et ceteras are put forth, they singly or 
collectively challenge criticism ;—authors, artists, orators, or players, 
neither can nor ought to be alarmed or wounded at a fair and honoura- 
ble notice of their labours—If they are bold enough to challenge public 
opinion, they must be brave enough to bear it, particularly when given 
in decorous and gentlemanly language. 

Dolittle. Why, you talk like the crack of a whip. 

Exquisite. A whip! yes, with a long lash—He’d be an excellent 
auriga; see, Orion glitters in his eye. 

Omnes. Well done, well said, Exquisite. 

Rattle. Yes, that is exquisite. A whip with along lash, and why 
not ? Let’s hear the crack and we spank along briskly—despite all ruts 
and danger. But to resume the theme—some of us have been contin- 
ually, in a little way, carping and cavilling and yet we have never lift- 
ed the voice in a high and honourable tone, never raised the hand to 
cuff down the caterpillars and insects that so long have been creeping 
and crawling over the leaves of honourable daring; leading the world 
to believe, that these pitiful and slimy things were all the fruit the 
American tree could produce. Are we then to rest satisfied with this ?— 
shall we still the tongue, and paralyze the arm—that can proclaim our 
power, and protect our cause ?—Let our bearing be marked—let us jos- 
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tle pretenders from the course, and shout the triumph of the swift and 
strong—“ honour to whom honour is due,”—be that our motto and we 
cannot err. 

Query. Oh, but we shall be called both independent and partial. 
Rattle. I shall hail the charge—I for one am independent enough to 
speak the truth—partial to real merit and a foe to pretension and hum- 
bug. 

Fiaquisite. Oh! but we shall be charged with aristocracy and call- 
ed opponents to republicanism. é 

Rattle. So much the better—we shall then have an opportunity of 
speaking plainly to our countrynren—and proclaiming the fact that the 
humblest mechanic with talent is higher than the president, without— 
that as all enjoy the right to rise, superior merit is the foundation of our 
constitution, and that an American ploughman, like Burns—a shoe- 
maker like Bloomfield, a stonemason like Allan Cunningham, or a 
shepherd like Hogg, would be greater honours to our country than 
thousands of twaddlers, with fortunes at their backs, though they had 
been sent as secretaries or ambassadors, to foreign courts and dubbed 
honourables. So far, we would and will assert our aristocracy, and if 
it is not the true and only republicanism, let those explain who differ 
in opinion—my views are towards my country, and my country’s 
good—not to any particular class of beings ;—all are to me alike 
where genius or talent prevail—are your fears satisfied,—are your 
doubts at rest ? 

Query. You talk very strongly, but— 

Rattle. But— confound it, you are a perfect “‘ croaker,” though you 
wish to be a “‘ good natured man.” My dear fellow! you must cut 
deep, ‘‘and beyond the wound” to make the cure complete: let us go 
on then and leave “no rubs or botches in the work.’”’—I hate your 
pausing, your insincere wheedling, when truth and straight-forward 
remarks only are wanted. J shall do justice to all: though a black- 
guard yankee Courier, daubed by the filth of his abandoned lamplight- 
ing profession, should be accompanied by every baseborn, lying and 
seurril Zraveller that ever procured a Transcript of his villainous 
obscenities and falsehoods from an aspirant to decency. Take thou 
the word of a man, who knows with what and whom he has to con- 
tend—if the paltry calumniators, the petty liars and liers-in-wait of 
smutty printing offices pant and foam with impatience to be chastised, 
they shall have enough of it. Badgers that skulk at midnight for their 
prey, Zinkers that exult in gratified ambition when elevated to the 
dignity of scene-shifters, and brainless Porters, whose only burden is 
a fardel of malignity, that festers in the depth of their venomous and 
rotten hearts, will find that weapons of proof may be wielded with skill, 
though the blows do come from an “ insane son.”’ 

Query. They’ll say we have borrowed from and copied Blackwood’s 
admirable noctes. 

Careless. Well, suppose they do. Don’t every body borrow now- 
a-days, who could ‘live without it? but tell me, could we do better 
than to adopt a plan which all agree is admirable and which all agree 
is best adapted to our purpose? | . 

Dolittle. Why, look here,—how is this? our domestic home man- 
ufacturer don’t get along to suit the market as we thought, the protec- 
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tive system aint a-going to act clever always. There was Miss Vin- 
cent playing in good pieces, and that was’nt much— * * * * * * now, 
how is this? I want to know. 

Rattle. Why, my dear Dolittle! the public in America as in all 
other countries, will have their own opinion and will only go to see 
that which pleases them. 

Dolittle. Yes, but then a pretty gal pleases errybody, and I’d 
sooner give my seventy-five coppers to her and her handsome voice than 
to erry backwoodsman: that ever was born. ‘That’s public opinion, 
and I’ll bet a supper of oysters I’m right. 

Exquisite. Can anything be so inellegant as that? oysters for sup- 
per—how horrid !—you know I have travelled in Europe, and such 
things are vulgar; they manage these things better in France—a little 
filigree pastry with the odour of a small glass of rose champaign, or 
a few drops of curacoa ; or—but I am horrified to hear you talk in this 
way at my return. I really thought we had eclipsed refinement and 
were living on the pure essence of ethereality—you determine all argu- 
ments by a bet, I perceive, how frightful ! 

Dolittle. Frightful !—why I reckon it’s the most substantial way ; 
for after a long talk—you want something to fill up the chinks and a 
little to moisten the clay—what signifies argument if you get nothing 
by it? 

" Roquitite How homespun! a bet of a supper of oysters! I declare 
I shall not recover my equilibrium for a month. 

Careless. 'That’s the consequence of your going abroad. You left us 
with a hearty appetite, and you return with a sick stomach. 

Rattle. Right, plainness is best, speak the truth. 

Exquisite. Oh! I hate the truth, it’s vulgar, and I detest plainness. 
You are all Goths still, I find; you speak what you think, and a great 
deal more, and fancy you are independent: it’s exceedingly coarse. 
Why not listen to discretion, dictation, and direction. 

Rattle. Dictation, Essence! The honest breath of free discussion is 
like the invigorating morning air—it braces the nerves, expands the 
mind, and gives impulse to life; away with dictation! give us reason 
and sound argument, which lead to conviction, and we will acknowledge 
our ignorance, and bow to superiority. 

Query. As this matter seems rather to grow serious, let us discuss a 
few of the points belonging to what you call superiority ; it is quite as 
well that we should do so, as to allow our transatlantic friends to do it 
for us. ; 

Careless. Well, then, in the first place we are a people of moral 
courage, superior to any nation on the face of the earth. 

Dolittle. Yes, by gracious! or in the waters under it, and, 1 guess, , 
Uncle Sam will say so! 

Query. Oh, nonsense! don’t laugh if you mean to diseuss, but let 
us proceed secundum artem. 

Rattle. We are a people of moral courage—granted ; but that we 
are superior, is not granted. That we have done wonders, morally and 
physically, in the short space of fifty years, is true; but we must recol- 
lect we rose in an intellectual age, when all the bright lights of science, 
literature, and the arts were abroad upon the world; we had not to 
struggle with darkness and feudal systems founded in tyranny, and 
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maintained in ignorance, when knowledge was nothing and man a 
slave. Revolutions had overthrown despotism, and the spirit of freedom’ 
had entered the souls of men. Imposition was about to be practised 
upon us, and we resisted. ‘True, we had difficulties of no common 
kind to surmount, and we did surmount them nobly. On eagle wing 
we rose and cried aloud, We will be free: but we must remember, that 
the stream of European knowledge flowed copiously upon us; like the 
effluence of the Nile, it has enriched the soil, and prepared us for a 
glorious harvest; but we are only ripening into summer. Many suns 
and dews are wanting to mellow us into the yielding and gathering 
hours of autumn. 

Query. You admit that wonders have been done. 

Careless. Aye, and excited wonder. The fact is, we are a wonder- 
ful people. 

Rattle. We are so. We have cleared the forests—torn ‘up their 
earth bound roots’””—built cities—introduced arts and manufactures, and 
founded a free Constitution upon the rights of man: all this we have 
done;. but we have much more to do. Let us, therefore, not imagine 
we are perfect. When the seeds of knowledge have grown until their 
foliage shall o’ershadow us, then shall we return the corn, wine, oil, and 
honey, which we received at the hands of the old world, and, standing 
alone in our might, stretch the arm of power and knowledge even to the 
farthest sea. ‘Till that time arrives, let us admit our obligations: our 
taste and judgment are not yet matured—our hours of elegant leisure are 
not yet arrived; we have had the most important things to do, namely, 
to compass the means, whereby to live and rear a shelter from the 
storm. Such is the fact: then let us not be angry or amazed when we 
are told we possess not all the taste and refinement of Europe. A con- 
stant intercourse, and association with all that is supreme in art, 
science, and literature, can alone mature these. When our means 
shall have superseded the mere drudgery of existence, then shall we 
be enabled to bend the mind to the elegancies which adorn society, and 
dwell with delight amid the fairy regions of imagination and classic 
attainment. 

Dolittle. Well! that old she devil Mrs Trollope, and her tarnation 
lies does bother me. A feller said, when one was ill, that owed 
him a dollar, he wished he was dead and d—d ; when a right hearty 
minister said, ‘Chat the villain only talked in that style, because he 
wanted the gentleman’s company in the other world, to keep the devil 
in countenance while he declared his infernal judgment. So say I o’ 
this Trollope; she wants to make every thing as bad’s herself. 

Rattle. Mrs-Trollope? Oh, she’s only fit for laughter over a glass 
of wine and a cigar. She’is impertinent, but she has told a good many 
truths ; to be sure they are told rather acrimoniously, but they are not 
the less true—and all the anger that has been thrown upon her, has, 
to my thinking, been beneath the dignity of men who boast themselves 
superior in moral courage. ‘That there is ample room to find fault, we 
must admit. You know Solomon says, ‘The wise man thinks him- 
self to be a fool ;”’ let us then prove our wisdom by noting our errors 
and reforming them, and set fault-finding foreigners at defiance. 

Exquisite. Say what you will, that old woman and her spitting is a 
horrid bore—she makes me sick. Why didn’t she get snagged in the 
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muddy waters of the Mississippi ?—it would have cooled her courage 
and covered her ugliness—for J am sure she’s ugly, from her man- 
ner of writing. She would have poisoned all the vile eels, that are as 
bad as a fit of the cholera to any one who knows how to live like a 
gentleman. 

Rattle. Let the tarentella pass. Morally and physically, we have 
done wonders, but certainly; not much intellectually. We had wis- 
dom to perceive the blessings of a good constitution and sound equita- 
ble laws; we had force sufficient to subdue all opposition, and we have 
might enough to keep and guard what we have obtained ;—our intel- 
lectual attainments must follow. As it is, we have much to be proud 
of, and, without attempting a boasted comparison with the lights old 
and new of Europe, let us spread the wing, nor rest until we perch 
upon the highest peak, securely breathe the pure inspiring air, and look 
around creation with inquiring and microscopic eye. 

Doliiiie. Well, I declare, there is no understanding you. 

Rattle. The understanding is a scarce article, and not at all market- 
able—and we can’t afford to lend. 

Query. If you talk in this ridiculous way—- 

Exquisite. Oh no! we defy ridicule, we live beyond opinion. 

Query. I meant to say ambiguous way. Nobody will understand, 
and, if not, who the devil is to patronize? 

Exquisite. Oh! everybody patronizes ambiguity—understanding is 
out of the question, and voted a bore long ago. 

Query. But they'll call this puppyism. 

Exquisite. So much the better, it’s all the fashion, and ’twere bet- 
ter to be dead than out of it. 

Query. Yes, but more of sober sense. 

Exquisite. Oh, there’s nobody sober now, and sense died before 
you were born! 

Omnes. ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Query. You are incorrigible. 

Exquisite. So is the Bulwer world, therefore I am only one of 
/ many. 

Careless. The Bulwer world! a world made by Bulwer? ‘what has 
he to do with the world? 

Exquisite. Oh, every thing! and the world with him. 

Careless. Why, you talk as if he made the world ! 

Rattle. Yes, the world of courtesans, puppies, blackguards, and 
metaphysical free-thinkers; as honest ‘* Matthew Green” hath said, 
‘* novels, receipts to make a .”? In search of materials for his de- 
moralizing monsters, he travelled over the Newgate Calendar’’—Le 
Sage, Smollet, Hamilton, Israeli, Gay, and wherever a particle of clay 
was to be had; but his fire wanted genial heat, his vinus was thin, 
and amid a pestilential air he sent abroad consumption, unable to bear 
the blast or stand inspection. 

Careless. You don’t mean to condemn Bulwer? 

Rattle. No, to be sure! he is a man of genius and education, and 
we can only lament he has not made a better use of them; they were 
intended for nobler uses than the demoralization of mankind. 

Dolittle. Well now, I vow, I think Paulding as good as Bulwer. 

Rattle. There is one of the rocks on which we split, comparative 
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criticism. Why not enter into the merits of his work, and compare 
what he has done, with what was“intended to be done? I mean the 
execution of his story ; if his scenes are in nature, there can be no dif- 
‘ficulty in discovering their truth, if they are not, they are either a fail- 
ure, ora caricature. ‘There can be no comparison between Paulding 
and Bulwer, nor between any set of authors, simply because they had 
written books, unless they have taken the same subject ; and even 
then they are to be judged as much by conception as by execution. 
Who would think of comparing Teniers with Claude Lorraine or 'Ti- 
tian, excellent in their way, but no more like each other “ than I and 
Hercules.’ First form your opinion of what ought to be done, and 
then try it by what is, and always recollect that it is, at best, an opi- 
nion, and don’t condemn, because you don’t like it, or do not see its 
merits ; make an allowance for the taste and opinion of others, that is, 
wherever there is taste displayed and opinion stands on the basis of 
truth ; let us.enlighten ourselves, before we attempt to pass judgment 
on others, and remember that it is easier to speak than to act. A man 
may pass a whole life in the production of a work of science, a pic- 
ture, a novel, an epic poem, or a play ; anda careless reader, or looker- 
on, perhaps neither feeling nor understanding the subject, may say 
“Poh! stuif!’’ Call you this criticism or justice? Give us your rea- 
son, Sir John, else your remarks are worth nothing. 

Careless. What do you think of the critics? 

Rattle. Nothing, but where are they? and what do you mean by 
critics? my dear Careless, we hav’nt learned the trade yet; but you 
mean, I suppose, all the well-informed and liberal people who have no 
friends—always speak the truth, and understand the subject. 

Careless. Well but — 

Rattle. No buts now, for come, the true spirit—here comes ‘ Saint.” 
Something of moment, I’ll lay my life. (Saint comes in, rubbing his 
hands.) Well, Saint, is it murder, or death, or 

Saint. All the slaughter’s over, and if you are prepared to feed, I 
am prepared to supper you up. 

Rattle. Ah‘ you understand the stable as well as table ; well, dish 
away, and let’s taste the canvass backs. 

Saint. Oh, by gracious! gentlemen, there’s no mistake in me. T’ll 
give you the best terrapins and ducks that ever were put on a table, or 
I’m no Saint; all’s ready. 

Rattle. On then! works, tragedies, comedies; authors, and all the 
dry dusty discussions intended for this night’s mighty deliberation, 
must give place to the good things of this life, and wait our next merry 
meeting. ‘* Open, Sessame.” (The folding doors fly open, and a table 
with smoking venison, canvass backs. §c. is seen.) Now, my worthy 
collaborators ! let’s to supper with v sat appetite we may. Cut away 
my lads, for we shall be cut up in turn; but we care not a jot. Come, 
Sam, uncork the Madeira; fill gentlemen! Here’s the North Ameri- 
can Magazine! huzzah! huzzah! huzzah! 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Thoughts upon Education, by Mrs Townshend Stith. 


When a lady of accomplished mind, manners and education, driven 
by adversity to seek, as an instructer, an honourable livelihood, instead 
of degrading, as many do, her intellect to her altered condition, confers 
additional honour upon her new profession by just, exalted, and novel 
theories which she herself illustrates, she claims, at once, our sympathy 
for her misfortunes and our admiration of her capacities. The respon- 
sible station of a teacher is too often assumed by the wayward as a 
temporary resort, by the incompetent when they fail in every other 
occupation, by the ignorant who debase, and the profligate who corrupt 
the stainless soul of youth. Wretchedness, if not dishonour, too fre- 
quently follows the misteachings of the tyrannical empiric; disgust at 
the Master’s ignorance and despotism unfits the pupil for subsequent 
improvement, and what was begun in error and brutality, ends in sor- 
row and shame. It is notorious that the great proportion of those, who 
even prosper in the profession of instructers, are utterly unqualified to 
teach ; and, many a time, we have retired from lamentable exhibitions 
of incapacity, grieved for the pupil, indignant at the pedagogue, asto- 
nished to behold the infatuation of the parent, and ashamed that our 
free, intelligent and happy country should support such unmannered 
pretenders. Boys suffer the most under this wretched system of mis- 
taken economy in education ; but girls, throughout life, feel most per- 
manently its effects; manhood may repair the deficiencies and errors 
of early youth, but the female can never retrieve the knowledge she 
has lost, nor recover the energy of mind that has sunk into contented 
inaction. We have seen enough of schools and female scholarship, 
fully to coincide with the opinion of Mrs Stith that while the girl is 
taught to believe her education accomplished by her music and dancing 
masters—while the powers of her intellect are buried, and the passions 
of her heart awakened, by a few physical accomplishments, into pre- 
mature existence—it will be worse than vain to seek, in our land, such 
educated women as Edgeworth, De Stael and Baillie. An equal sys- 
tem of male and female education, we do believe, would, long ago, 
have settled the litigated question whether the mind of woman is equal 
to that of man; but, while the present extreme diversity of instruction 
continues, the disputants are likely to remain where they began.— We 
thank Mrs Stith that she has dared magnanimously to assail the bar- 
riers that, so long, have shut out the most of her sex from participation 
in the noble enterprises of ours. We rise from the perusal of her 
able essay assured by a single proof that the female mind is capable of 
arguments as sound, and eloquence as electric as ever emanated from 
the brain of man. She commences by saying it is not her object 


**To produce any new hypothesis, or favourite scheme; still less to counte- 
nance any of those dangerous dogmas, which have been supported by the talents 
of certain female writers; who, in aspiring to the intellect and power of the stern- 
er sex, have overstepped the delicacy of their own. But it is my wish to pre- 
sent to others, reflections suggested by my own observation of society;—on the 
more desirable attributes of woman, as the companion of intellectual man; and 
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on the means of conducting her earlier education, to produce the best results, in 
the happiness and dignity of her after-life.” ‘ 

‘* Education is never complete, when the educated can look back with regret; 
when, from an humble maturity, they can revert to the splendid promise of 
youth, unfulfilled—the nobler ends of existence unaccomplished.” | : 

‘‘ The province of woman may lie more properly in those exercises, wherein 
the intellect is bound up in the affections; and the sensibility of her sex may un- 
fit her for those cold and painful labours of abstract thought, into which human 
feeling enters not.” 


Where shall we look for a more beautiful description of politeness 
than in the following paragraphs ? 


“It has been observed, that a,thorough scholar, of not unkindly feelings, is, 
by the very fact, a gentleman—though ignorant of the forms of the world. 
There is a species of refinement, independent of artificial form; a quiet grace 
of deportment, which is but as the outward expression and bodily symbol of dig- 
nity of soul. But true breeding, or genuine politeness often differs as much 
from the conventional observances of fashion, as the natural majesty and beauty 
of the human form, common to every age and clime, is different from the tran- 
sient and local fancy of the dress in which it is arrayed.” 

* Refinement of manner, in either sex, is the natural accompaniment of re- 
finement of mind; which again is ever proportioned to the nobleness of its pur- 
suits, and the developement of its better powers. True female dignity is the joint 
result of the modest pride of understanding, and the unpretending consciousness 
of virtue. Artificial rules will never form a perfect lady;—nor the mere habit 
of good society. There must be the informing mind, and the willing heart. 
Without these, vulgarity will often indicate itself, even in the acts of those who 
have long been familiar with what are termed the first circles.” 


If a lady deserts the pageantries and dissipations of fashion, what 
shall supply their place and divert her mind? Mrs Stith will answer. 


**She needs some resource—of occupation and enjoyment; and may perhaps 
be said to need this, emphatically, more than man, who has many such—for ex- 
ample, business, politics, &c.—which she has not. Now, where could she find 
one so becoming, so certain, and so noble, as in those pursuits which properly 
pertain to the mind—in literature—in study—in the investigation of nature—and 
in communion with the great or the elegant minds of other times, The mere 
society of the great Intellects of the world cannot but give an elevation to her 
mind, and the wonders of creation become to her sources of sublimest rapture. 

** To have acquired the capacity to find delight in these things is to have pro- 
vided for her whole life a solace and a refuge. Better to have acquired this 
disposition (with the accompanying power,) than to have inherited rank and 
fortune. Better to live with this, amid the solitudes of the country, with the 
silent works of God alone around her, than to be the admired of a thoughtless 
crowd. Better to live in sheltered poverty with this, than without it to possess 
boundless wealth, which can administer only ignoble and humble pleasures to an 
ignoble mind.” 


All empirical systems of easy knowledge are attacked without fear ; 
and, in the following passage, a plan of education but too notorious in 
this city, meets with as little respect as it deserves. 


**I may here be permitted to say a few words respecting a system—which has 
obtained some countenance and many advocates—of instructing children at 
school, in the usual elementary branches of knowledge, in a foreign languages 
and this, under the agreeable, but mistaken fancy, that they are thus, according 
to the homely adage, ‘killing two birds with one stone.” If there be any one 
thing more important than others, in the education of youth, it is the conveying 
to them clear cdeas, in their first attempts at knowledge. Now we know that, 
with all the advantages possessed by a child familiar with the language of instruc- 
tion, from the cradle upwards, it is difficult to impart a perfectly clear and com- 
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plete understanding of the subjects of her study. We know also that an edu- 
cated man, well versed in a foreign or dead language, requires a double effort 
of attention, to master the thought of a writer, in that language. What then 
must be the effect of this system upon the mind of « child,—striving to gain an 
imperfect acquaintance with the means of thought, at the same time that she is 
required to use these means (awkward and imperfect as they are) to arrive at 
the still more difficult end? It is indeed making bricks with stubble, instead of 
straw. The effect is simply this: no clear notions are acquired, but a miserable 
confusion of mind induced; there is a mist over everything—a distinct vision, or 
perception, of nothing; and, above all, the effects upon the habits of the mind 
are pernicious,—in forcing it to rest satisfied, and accustoming it to being satis- 
fied, with that vague, dim, imperfect, dreamlike, unsatisfying knowledge, which 
is the very antithesis of all clear-headedness and intellectual vigour. It is better 
for a child to have acquired clearness and precision of thought, in early life, than 
to have mastered all the languages of the known world.” 


How beautifully the most enchanting quality of a woman’s mind is 
unfolded ! 


‘¢ Imagination is certainly one of the best gifts of God to man, It is the source 
of our most elevated and least earthly pleasures ; and, when the heart is weary 
and oppressed with the humble and most familiar vexations of the actual world, 
we can escape to that other world of Poetry, and there, dwelling amid bright 
and happy thoughts—forget them. 

‘* A cultivated imagination forms the appropriate and elegant distinction of the 
female mind. Thrown less than man into the rude collisions of society, —woman 
has ampler opportunity of indulging those delicate and spiritual attributes of her 
being, which throw around her a halo anda charm. Nature seems to have in- 
tended, and man to require, that she should be a creature of poetry.” 


Mrs Stith concludes her well-written essay by thus recurring to the 
moral qualities of the female heart and replying to those objections 
which are urged against her intellectual attainments; and she does this 
with the true feeling of a gentlewoman who feels that her sex have been 
deserted and dishonoured where they looked for fellowship and ap- 
plause—that, if empty adornment, fashion, and the love of pleasure 
have misled the high spirit of woman, man alone should be held to an- 
swer for his folly, or crime, in deterring her ftom those early studies 
which would have aroused and concentrated her slumbering energies. 


*¢In urging the importance of the intellectual studies, I would not detract, in 
the smallest measure, from the surpassing value of woman’s first, great requi- 
site—a gentle temper,—a kind and loving heart. But let it not be supposed, 
that the soft and feminine qualities are incompatible with mental vigour—culti- 
vated even to the heights of science; that the powerful of thought are austere 
and terrible,—and that woman must be weak, to be good and kind! I would 
have her possessed of the pride without the vanity of intellect; ambitious of 
knowledge,—not for the sake of display, or the desire of shining in conversa- 
tion,—but for its own sake: as a means of happiness to herself, of usefulness to 
those who are dear to her. In disposition, I would have her affectionate and 
mild: slow to resent, and ready to forgive. That amiableness which is constitu- 
tional, is not a virtue: but our admiration is due to that equable good humour, 
resulting not from natural deficiency of sensibility or passion, but which is the 
habitual triumph of positive virtue and cultivated sense over the weaknesses of 
mere human nature. In temper, without gloom or melancholy, let her be seri- 
ous and reflective—cheerful or playful, if you will, but never frivolous. That 
ready enthusiasm, and quick excitement of gentle sympathies and generous feel- 
ings, which are moved more slowly in the sterner nature of man, are woman’s 
chief attraction. Let her manners be unobtrusive and modest: and, if endowed 
with native talent or actuired science, let not the wealth of her mind be anxious- 
ly produced—to humble ignorance or awaken envy; but suffer it to be discovered 
by the few who can doit justice.” 
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‘¢ There is an education suited to an American citizen: there is an education 
suited to an American lady. As before noticed, there are here no fixed and in- 
superable distinctions between different classes of society: the vicissitudes of 
fortune and the circulation of property, incident to the nature of our laws, are 
every day reducing proud and wealthy families to want, and elevating the hum- 
ble to affluence. The writer of this essay knows, from hard experience, that 
the bright anticipations of early life may be bitterly reversed; and that resources, 
ra merely as the adornment of prosperity, may become the refuge of mis- 
ortune.” 


Legends of the West. By James Hall. Philadelphia, Harrison Hall, 1832. 


Jupce Hall, the well-known author of this amusing volume, looks 
with a philosophic and observing eye on the luxuriant regions, the 
manners, customs and morals of our great western confederacy. In his 
modest preface he claims no higher merit than accuracy of delineation ; 
but we, and all others, we hope, shall accord to him much loftier pow- 
ers. ‘The first tale of this volume presents the patriarch of Kentucky, 
old Daniel Boone, not only with characteristic fidelity, but truth, elo- 
quence and feeling. We here find no outre congregation of mountain 
elves or imps assembled to decide upon the practicability of his ren- 
dering aid to captives in their agony. No astounding speeches, in- 
volved and immeasurable ; no tremendous explosions of bombast, no 
monstrosities in language, worse than the unpronounceable name of the 
Gnostic demon, or the Bombardo-gladio-fun-hastis-flammi-loquentes 
of old Mather, reverberate and rend the very rocks of the forest, as in 
poor Daniel Bryan’s wretched tome of nonsense called ‘* The Moun- 
tain Muse.” Mountain Muse with a vengeance! She gave birth to a 
rickety, deformed and dying mouse. Boone’s thoughts, words and 
actions, as Mr Hall developes them, are all natural, terse, just and en- 
ergetic, such as a frontier hunter and a fearless man would manifest, 
who never even dreamed of Alleghanian goblins and Bryan, ‘“ the man 
of letters.” The Sufferings and Dangers of the Western Missionaries, 
are depicted, in the story under that title, with the pathos and religious 
gentleness of an honourable and high-principled man. ‘The Intestate, 
often republished, conveys, in vivid language, the agonies and dreari- 
ness of sickness in a fervid climate, and far away from friends, while 
the humorous incidents, near its close, relieve the mind of the reader 
from the sad impression of the previous melancholy tale. 

But, the best of these truly national stories is the Emigrants. The 
obstinate, uninformed and contemptuous Englishman is drawn with a 
fidelity, force and eloquence, which actual observation alone could have 
suggested, and genius alone have portrayed. 

We extract a portion of this well-written and instructive satire, and 
close this hurried testimony to the abilities of Mr Hall, by earnestly 
wishing that he would follow up these sketches, by more elaborate de- 
scriptions of those beautiful lands and that peculiar people, both of 
which are so familiar to his genius. Edgarton, a mercantile clerk of 
London, never before out of the sound of Bowbells, having saved some 
money, resolves with his family to seek splendour and distinction in 
America. Of course, he finds fault with everything he encounters, 
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and the difficulties of his westward journey are most amusingly de- 
scribed. What are the vulgar and ignorant Americans to him? He 
superbly contemns them and their advice, and chooses a settlement 
which is sure to be visited by every annoyance and plague in nature. 
He builds his house among the marshes ; his fields can neither be 
drained nor planted ; his poultry is carried off by wolves and racoons ; 
famine glares upon his unhappy household, and last of all, comes the 
fever of the country. 


‘** Summer came, and the little cottage, which served for parlour, kitchen and 
hall, was found to be oppressively confined and hot. Nor was this all: while the 
salubrious — around was blessed with genial breezes, the dreadful malaria 
hung in baleful clouds over the dwelling of Edgarton. The rivulet was dried 
up by the fervent heats of the season, leaving along its former channel a few 
stagnant pools, which gave birth to myriads ps tn Fs who, from their mu- 
sical propensities and sanguinary dispositions, might be imagined to sing, as they 
hovered round this ill-fated family, 

*¢ Fee faw fum, 


I smell the blood of an Englishman, ; 
And dead or alive I will have some.” 


These dreadful precursors of disease were, as usual, soon followed by the pes- 
tilence itself. The summer wore away, and the autumn found the family of Ed- 
garton writhing under burning fevers. Mr Edgarton was first attacked, and in 
a few hours, was prostrate, helpless and delirious. Burning fever, raging thirst, 
and intense pain, seemed to threaten a speedy and excruciating death. The sal- 
low death-like complexion, the blood-shoit eye, the throbbing arteries, and the dis- 
tortions of the countenance of the sufferer, filled the minds of his trembling fa- 
mily with the most agonizing apprehessions. Now it was that the helplessness 
of their solitary condition impressed their hearts with terror. Their nearest 
neighbour resided at a distance of several miles, and they had no domestic. To 
the females, the idea of losing a husband and a brother, their dearest relative and 
only protector, was sufficiently mournful—but when they reflected that he might 
expire for want of assistance which they knew not how to procure, the thought 
was full of agony. But women are not apt to yield to despair when the objects 
of their affection are in dangers; and while Mrs Edgarton assiduously attended 
the sufferer, Julia boldly mounted a horse, and rode to the nearest house for as- 
sistance, although the way led through the forest by a dim path with which she 
was little acquainted, and the approach of night rendered the attempt somewhat 
dangerous. She succeeded, however, in procuring a messenger, to go in search 
ofa physician. Before medical assistance arrived, which was late the next day, 
Mrs Edgarton had taken the fever—then the children, one after another, until 
Julia was left alone, the sole nurse of all whose blood was kindred to her own 
in the new world. 

Week after week rolled heavily away. The Edgartons, parents and children, 
still withered in the grasp of the pestilence. Julia, pale and worn down with 
fatigue and watching, was their devoted nurse. Giving up her whole heart to 
this duty, with that intensity of affection and singleness of purpose, of which 
woman is alone capable, she had become skilful in the management of her pa- 
tients, A physician came as often as his duty to others would permit; the neigh- 
bours were kind, but they were few, and their own cares often called them 
away. Then came the long, the solitary, the anxious hours, when poor Julia, 
left alone with her heavy charge, had need of all her fortitude to support her. 
The invalids underwent many changes; some grew better and others worse al- 
ternately; hope was excited one day by the favourable symptoms of one, and, 
on the next, the danger of another created thrilling alarm. At last there came 
a trying crisis. The youngest child, an interesting boy of two years old, breath- 
ed his last, in the arms of Julia. The rest of the family were lying, some insen- 
sible, and all unable to rise. Not another human being was near, and, as Miss 
Edgarton wept over the corpse, she was bowed under a sense of hopeless de- 
spondency that seemed to wither all her energies. All the fond hopes that had 
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so long cheered the path of duty, were destroyed—the angel of death had enter- 
ed the dwelling—one victim had fallen—and the others, all, all, aoe to be 
hovering on the brink of the grave. It was evening when this me ancholy event 
happened. The sun was setting. Julia went often to the door, and looked over 
the prairie in the eager hope of seeing some human being; but none appeared. 
Night came, and she was alone with the dead and the dying. 

At last her agony became insupportable, and she left the chamber of disease, 
for the purpose of refreshing herself for a few moments in the open air. As she 
stepped out of the door a brilliant light attracted her attention, and she disco- 
vered to her surprise that the southern horizon glowed with a resplendent blaze, 
which threw its radiance over the whole landscape, and rendered every object 
as distinctly visible as at noon-day. The prairie was on fire! The novelty of the 
spectacle could be equalled only by its splendour. ‘he fire itself was not yet 
visible, in consequence of the rising ground that intervened, but the spot where 
it raged was distinctly indicated by a strong and vivid glare, which extended 
along the horizon from east to west. Above were seen heavy volumes of smoke 
rolling upwards in masses of inky blackness, tinged with a fiery redness on those 
parts which were exposed to the reflection of the element. The fore-ground 
of the scene was a prairie, covered with dried and yellow grass, illumined with a 
fearful and peculiar radiance. Here and there stood a solitary tree, tinged with 
light on one side, and throwing from the other a shadow of supernatural light 
across the plain. The forest on either side was thrown back into a deep shade, 
which bounded the prospect, except where here and there a point of timber 
running out into the prairie like a cape into the ocean, became exposed to the 
full glare of the fire, and presented its hueq and outlines distinctly to the eye. 
All was still and silent; no animated object w}s seen upon the plain, not a sound 
was heard except that occasioned by the coniiagration—a low incessant roaring, 
resembling the distant but tremendous rush of waters.” 





RECORD OF OCCURRENCES. 


Gen. Winrievp Scott.—It affords us a high degree of pleasure, by 
copying the subsequent eulogy on the chief commander in the Black 
Hawk war, to coincide with the merited applause bestowed upon a gal- 
lant soldier, an honourable and humane man. Our opinions regarding 
the wronged Aborigines of this country, we shall not fail,{on all proper 
occasions, to utter and support; but we are sure that Gen. Scott, far 
from dishonouring his red adversary and exulting in his downfall, 
neglected no opportunity to alleviate the bitterness of defeat and re- 
strain the madness of frontier warfare. If, when perfidy and oppres- 
sion—wrongs, accumulated after the entreaties, protestations and warn- 
ings of years—have driven the expatriated Red Man into inevitable 
hostilities—their dark and silent forests must gleam and echo with the 
glare and noise of exterminating invasion—it is well, indeed, that a 
generous chief can be found to check the brutal hate and barbarities of 
the borderers. Such a man, at such a time as this, wreathes his brow 
with a higher than the warrior’s glory; his name will live with the 
memory of the unhappy Sagamores, Metacom, Tecumthe, Pontiac and 
Black Hawk, whose genius, had their means equalled it, would have 
soared to the height of Napoleon’s fame. But, alas! the merciful and 
the good abide but a day upon our borders ; the fiat has gone forth that 
the Red Kings shall perish. Vain, now, as have ever been, are their 
cries for justice—and vain their valour and revenge. ‘“ They shall die 
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that their lands may be ours!”’ are the only sounds from the Repub- 
lies which echo through their territories. ‘The last groan of the Forest 
Monarchs will mingle soon with the sullen noise of the surge, and not 
a footprint of all the thousand tribes be left even upon the beach of the 
lone Pacific. , vaya 

‘** Perhaps on no former occasion, has a more arduous and responsi- 
ble duty been confided to any officer of our Government, than that 
with which Gen. Scott has been clothed, in prosecuting to final 
issue, the savage war upon our borders. And we hesitate not to say, 
that, in our estimation, a better selection could not have been made. 
It might suffice, in justification of this assertion, to instance the prompti- 
tude of his movements in the scene of action; the ease with which he 
overcame space, and the facility with which he surmounted all obsta- 
cles opposed to the accomplishment of his object. But he had an 
enemy to encounter far more terrible than Black Hawk and his adhe- 
rents; an enemy that bid defiance to military powers, and baffled all 
the schemes of the skilful tactician. ‘That loathsome epidemic, that 
direful scourge of the Eastern hemisphere, the cholera, invaded his 
camp. Here was a new foe that had never yet been conquered. Vic- 
tim after victim fell under its ravages! What was to be done? The 
General might have retired to some healthy clime where he would have 
been freed from this pestilence. But, no; whilst his officers and men 
were falling around him, humanity prompted him to remain and suc- 
cour a distressed army. 

‘* During our stay at Rock Island, the cholera commenced its work of 
death ; and seeing the General almost every day, we had frequent op- 
portunities of witnessing his untiring perseverance in, and constant per- 
sonal attention to, all the duties appertaining to his official station, the 
calls of humanity and the best interests of the country. 

‘¢On the arrival of the companies from Chicago (among whom the 
cholera had been severe,) they were stationed on an island on Rock 
River, several miles from the Fort, and all communication prohibited 
by special order. Some of his aids, on their way to Rock Island, hav- 
ing violated this order, (without knowing it was given,) were immedi- 
ately ordered back to Rock River, whilst the General was left alone to 
perform all their respective duties. When a soldier was attacked with 
cholera, he was first to render assistance, by the application of friction 
to the extremities, in order to attract the fluids from the large internal 
vessels to the surface of the body. At the bake house, we found him 
one day giving instructions how to make the most wholesome bread, 
and on the next day we beheld one of his bakers consigned to the 
tomb! And if we follow him on, we next find him instructing those 
employed in the culinary art, so cautious is he about every thing that 
his men ate and drank. And in order to ensure temperance among the 
soldiers, he issued an order, requiring every man found drunk to dig a 
grave! 
¥ ‘In his orders he was obliged to be severe, and in their enforcement 
he was equally rigid. His whole soul seemed to be devoted to the 
benefit of his army. On one occasion he observed, that his own 
honour, the duty he owed his country and his fellow men, required his 
personal attention at his post, and also the severity of his orders: and 
if, in attending to his duties he should be so unfortunate as to lose his 
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life, the army could get along as well without him; but he could not 
get along without an army. Thus with Roman firmness, and a disin- 
terested devotion of life to his country, he has remained at his post of 
duty. Such conduct deserves the highest praise ; and we feel confi- 


dent that it will be awarded by a grateful and virtuous community.” 
' Illinois Galenian. 


THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT. 


Tue only son of Napoleon the Great, and only heir to the greatest 
empire the world ever beheld, has gone to his grave without a memory 
—his only memorial being the Latin epitaph below, which the Empe- 
ror of Austria, not unwillingly, we presume, caused to be graven upon 
the stone that covers him. What awful mutability! the power, that 
shook the world, shattered and lost in oblivion! the dynasty, that made 
Europe its vassal, buried and forgotten! the daring and desolating 
genius, that called the genii of ten thousand years to behold his tri- 
umphs from the summit of the pyramids, quenched and inhumed 


, among the barren rocks of St Helena, and not one left to transmit his 


name, retrieve his loss, or vindicate his memory ! What is the honour 

of earth ? 
Eterne Memorize ; 

Jos. Car. Francrici Ducis Reicr®raDiensis, 


Napoleonis Galliarum Imper.oris 
et 
Mar. Ludovice Arch. Austria 
Filius 
Nati Parisiis xx. Mart. mpccxt. 
In Cunabulis 
Regis Rome Nomine Salvtati 
/Mtate ; Omnibus Ingenii Corporisque 
Dotibus Florentem 
Procera Statura, Vultu Inveniliter Decoro 
Singulari Sermonis Comitate 
Militaribus Studiis et Laboribus 
Mire Intentum. 
Phthisis Tentavit, 
Tristissima Mors Rapuit, 
In Suburdano Augustorum ad Pulchram 
Fontem Prope Vindoboram . 
xxi Julii mpcccxxxil. 


It is reported that Ferdinand, the Beloved (i. e. the Abhorred), of 
Spain is dead. How will the shades of Spain’s martyred patriots ex- 
ult over the doomed tyrant! 

The King of Holland, chivalric even to temerity, has rejected the 
ultimatum of the London Conference; and there is every prospect of a 
general war in Europe. What is human life in the estimation of kings? 

Accessions to Don Pedro’s forces, at Oporto, are arriving, but no 
fresh news of the conflict between the brothers have been received. 
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The daring Duchess de Berri has arrived in Holland; she concen- 
trates in her person greater qualities of heart and mind, than all the 
other Bourbons. 

Charles, the ex-king, with the little soi-disant Henry V., have left 
England for Germany. Doubtless, he receives abundance of monkish 
adulation. 

The great and good Sir Walter Scott died at Abbotsford on the 
23d September. When will another intellect like his illuminate the 
world of letters ? 

Three armed vessels, the Quorra, Columbine, and Alburkah, fur- 
nished with engines and varieties of merchandise, and carrying Mr 
Laird, the projector of the expedition, Lieut. Allen, hydrographer, and 
Lander, the humble discoverer of the embouchure of the Niger, have 
sailed from England for Africa. Visions of opulence and power incite 
these new adventurers ; they hope to pass from Lake Tshad to the Red 
Sea and Abyssinia, and appear as prodigies of enterprise, at Socotra and 
Bombay. But the deadly climate may teach them as it has taught 
others, that affluence and dominion in the pestilential tropics can be 
acquired only by the sacrifice of life. « 

The year 1832, will be memorable in all time for the deaths of many 
of the greatest and best men. Sir Walter Scott, whose name alone is 
his proudest monument; Goethe, whose sublimity and pathos no poet 
of the age could ever approach; Casimir Perrier, the eminent states- 
man of France; Gen. Lamarque, one of Napoleon’s heroic chiefs ; 
Sir James Mackintosh, the historian and parliamentarian ; Sir Everard 
Home, the distinguished physician and surgeon; Dr Adam Clarke, 
the learned commentator and eloquent divine; Baron Cuvier, who as 
a geologist had no equal ; Jeremy Bentham, the profound jurist, meta- 
physician and philanthropist; Hentz, one of Germany’s most able 
writers on politics; Munden, the actor; Miss A. M. Lee, the nove- 
list: Chauvelin; Clementi; poor young Fletcher, author of the His- 
tory of Poland ; Bishop Huntingford and the Earl of Donoughmore ; 
all have descended to the tomb within less than a twelvemonth and left 
behind few peers. ‘Three of these, if not more, died of the cholera ; 
Perrier, Lamarque, and Dr Clarke. 

A thanksgiving for our deliverance from the cholera is appointed for 
the 15th of November ; and we trust that it will be universally and re- 
ligiously observed. 

Mr Labbe proposes to raise relief for the sufferers at Fayetteville and 
the Cape de Verde Islands in a fashionable way.—No less than eight 
revolutionary soldiers have died within two weeks in various parts of 
the country. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


Wuat is the state of the fine arts in North America? Perhaps such 
a question would cause a foreigner to smile in derision. The truth is, 
that all the evidences of the arts in this country are better calculated to 
show what may be.expected frem the efforts of native talent in time to 
come, when the state of advancement in the refinements of life will de- 
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mand the intellectual culture of the pencil and chisel ; than can be at 
present developed by the fugitive essays hitherto made. _It-will there- 
fore be principally on the tact for the graphic art amongst the natives 
of this country that I shall speak, in the few observations I have to 
offer. 

I assert with confidence, and, I trust, impartiality, that there is a de- 
cided and general disposition in this country towards the fine arts. 
May I not offer as proof of this statement, the many native artists who 
have been distinguished and fostered in Europe: the names of West, 
Copely, Trumbull, Stuart, Vanderlyn, Allston and several others will 
be familiar to all. 

Of West, Copely and Trumbull, whose works and engravings from 
their pictures are before the public, it is superfluous to speak, Stuart 
as a portrait painter, will not be extravagantly praised, when he is 
ranked as the best painter of the human face we have had since the 
days of Vandyke ; this opinion of his merit is quoted from the words 
of Sir J. Reynolds, and the time will come, when the precious exam- 
ples of Allston’s pencil will place his name higher than any other his- 
torical painter of the nineteenth century. 

Many cogent reasons might be adduced to prove, that whenever it 
shall be deemed the policy of this country to foster the arts of design, 
there will be no lack of labour to answer the demand : as it is, there 
is evidence of its growth and influence among us, in the dawning pu- 
rity of taste in our public buildings, embellishments in furniture, equi- 
page, manufactures, &c., and in proportion as these avenues to employ- 
ment are opened, the art will improve; and it must in time be per- 
ceivéd, that not only as an organ of refinement it merits encourage- 
ment, but also as a source of utility and revenue. 

I have often had occasion to compare the sensible and fearless opi- 
nion, hazarded by the mass of people in this country on works of art, 
with those I have met with in Europe, and am convinced of their su- 
perior perception. I restrict this remark, however, to such works as 
are merely superficial, such as appeal more to the senses than to the 
mind. It is probably owing to this fastidiousness of judgment, as also 
to the little demand yet existing, that so little has been done in sculp- 
ture. I believe the first public commission given to a native sculptor, 
is the one awarded by the last congress to Greenough, for a statue of 
Washington.* Augur of New-Haven, although pressed down with 
every obstacle to talent, want of employment, and of the means of re- 
gular instruction, has given instances of towering ability. 

Architecture is that department of the Fine Arts, which will be soon- 
est brought to excellence in the United States, for the simple reason, 





* Our accomplished correspondent mistakes in this, By reference to our ar- 
ticle on Mr Frazee’s bust of John Jay, it will be seen that Congress have made 
an appropriation, however inadequate, for the execution of a piece of séulp- 
ture, which is an honour to our country. Mr Frazee, we dare to assert, has no 
superior in his art among Americans; every possible difficulty, which poverty, 
foreign rivalry and much affliction could accumulate in his path, he has opposed, 
and, in some degree, surmounted by the energy of a spirit, that has been little 
indebted to education, fortunate birth or auspicious circumstances. 


Note by the Editor. 
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that it is mostly required, and more public encouragement can be given 
to its advancement. There are in several of our cities, structures that 
would do credit to the more advanced state of the capitals in Europe. 
It may not be out of place here to express a regret that the corporate 
bodies of our principal cities have not regularly elected a competent 
artist to the office of Inspector of public improvements,—expense would 
be saved, and we should escape those blunders so frequently commit- 
ted in propriety and taste. I would instance the injudicious alteration 
made in the original fashion of the room where the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed; and the deformities in the construction of our 
market houses. 

The arts of design in this country are destined, I fear, to struggle on 
without showing their highest power until it shall be found to be the 
interest of the general government to foster them; and this cannot 
be expected to take place until it is perceived that the due protection 
and encouragement given to the highest department of design, has a 
powerful influence in spreading moral and religious impressions ; of in- 
vigorating patriotism, by the commemoration of national events ; of 
aiding and improving the value of various manufactures, and conse- 
quently increasing the wealth of the country. 

If it can be proved that the influence of the arts of design may con- 
duce to high moral purity and improvement, what objections can be 
made to its cultivation in our Universities, amongst other liberal studies? 
Its future interests as a means of national advancement would thereby 
be greatly aided. Design as a science enters into every useful pur- 
pose of life. A professorship of painting in our Universities would 
be found to be of as much ultimate advantage to the youths of this 
country, as botany, mineralogy or chemistry; there is scarcely a pro- 
fession, where a practical knowledge of drawing might not be essen- 
tially useful ; and none, where a knowledge of design would not con- 
tribute to happiness; its influence on the arts would be great, as it 
would produce a correct judgment and feeling in the Fine Arts. 

If the cultivation of the arts of design reached no higher than the 
mere ostentation of refinement, it might be left to the time when riches 
and luxury would foster it ; but ,it is capable of being made conducive 
to the splendour and utility of a country. Its influence on manufac- 
tures and commercial industry points out the advantages{to be derived 
from its cultivation in the higher departments, since from such a source, 
a superior taste is communicated through the subordinate channels. 
AN ARTIST. 


SCULPTURE. 
Frazee’s Bust of John Jaye 


Tue grandest spectacle, which life presents, is the human mind, 
struggling with the adversities of its lot, and, like a magnificent star, 
bursting through the clouds of ill fortune. Undeluded by the tempta- 
tions, and undeterred by the malevolence of the world, it ascends, per- 
haps unseen, with a calm and steady wing, towards the height of its 
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aspirations, and solaces the trials of its pilgrimage with the hope of a 
fipally triumphant fame. This hope, so unsatisfactory when it be- 
comes fruition, incites the timid, confirms the unstable, concentrates the 
slumbering energies of the despondent, and confers upon the tumble 
the power and majesty of self-relying genius.—Though the birth be 
obscure, the education defective, the opportunities of improvement few, 
and the infelicities of existence many, yet the silent workings of 
thought ‘will triumph over the obscurity, the deficiencies of knowledge 
and occasion, and convert the evil events of life into the instruments of 
its ultimate success. 

These observations are verified by the life and labours of the sculp- 
tor Frazee. Born in a country which native literature and the fine arts 
have even yet but feebly illuminated, his earlier days were passed in 
toil and privation.—The necessities of existence were imperative and 
ceaseless, while the mind vainly thirsted for the fountain of knowledge. 
The associations of his youth communicated neither pleasure nor in- 
struction ; his companions grieved not at the obscurity of their destiny, 
and could not sympathize with the strange, and, to them, most vain 
desires of his awakened nature. They sought not to forsake the safe 
yet not glorious path of their forefathers, and no cheering view hailed 
the deserter of their track. But to Frazee, the monotony of a being, 
which toiled but to repose and reposed but to acquire new strength to 
toil, was wearisome and revolting. Yet how was he to escape? Man- 
hood had come without the store of various knowledge which ambitious 
manhood should possess. His responsibilities had accumulated ; his 
emoluments had not increased; and when he looked on into the future, 
where did he discover that love and devotion to the beautiful art he de- 
sired to practise, which might raise up patrons to lead him in compe- 
tence to independent reputation.- The great duties of legislative, judi- 
cial and commercial life permitted not the seekers of fortune and fame 
to bestow their thoughts and patronage upon one whom learning had 
not crowned, nor the world applauded. ‘Thus he was cast back upon 
himself; and through many years of common toil and unproclaimed 
hardship, he silently cultivated his taste, enlarged his knowledge, gave 
splendour to his conceptions, and beauty to his execution, Few 
deemed it expedient to look at his designs, and fewer yet to encou- 
rage their fulfilment. Employed to erect monuments to the dead, 
what hope had he to build one to his own living name? While he in- 
scribed the words of eulogy upon the consecrated marble, who would 
write his praise and renown upon the hearts of his countrymen ? 

Until one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, no opportunity 
was presented to Mr Frazee to display those abilities which he had 
nourished and exalted under obstruction, foreign monopoly and domes- 
tic discouragement. A commission to ex cute the bust of the late 
John Wells then afforded him an occasion to rejoice in the prospect of 
his art. This, we believe, was the very first bust in marble executed 
in America by native genius! And we cannot suffer this fact to pass 
with indifference. During the long period of our national indepen- 
dence, had none of American parentage displayed the capacity of sculp- 
ture, the hope of employment or the ambition of fame? Surely, many 
such arose, looked upon the desert and perished in darkness. Where, 

then, was the National pride? the lofty character of our Republic ? 
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Where is it now ? Let us with calm fearlessness say that long provin- 
cial dependence upon foreign intellect—long indulged admiration of 
transatlantic ability and a constant distrust and contempt of homeborn 
capabilities have entered so deeply into the nature of too many Ame- 
ricans, that more than one such work as Mr Frazee’s Bust of John Jay 
will be required to convince the eulogists of what is not their own how 
much they have depreciated and injured the talents and interests of 
their countrymen. We arrogate not, yet will not debase our conscious 
powers by deprecation and trembling humility. Let there be rivalry, 
not monopoly, and American literature and arts fear not. But while 
the public worship the idols of the eastern hemisphere, what spirit 
shall light up the altars of the western ? 

The appropriation of Congress for the Bust of Jay was five hun- 
dred dollars. Can rational men believe that this is a remuneration for 
such a work? We shall say nothing of reward, for that is an unfash- 
ionable word in our vernacular. We shall say nothing of the beauty, 
the felicity of the execution in this view. Will five hundred dollars 
repay Mr Frazee the absolute labour and expense bestowed upon it ? 
No—those in the least acquainted with the subject, will answer—No! 
Is this patronage? this the incentive to patient study, watching thought, 
solitary toil and desire of fame? Had our politicians no better reward, 
a sudden flight among the seekers of office would darken the land of 
Liberty. Had the partisans of power no worthier assurance of resus- 
-citating their fortunes, the arena of democratical government might be 
visible to the people, and imbecility and wickedness find no defenders. 

But when we look at the bust itself, our surprise at the pittance 
awarded to its execution increases. We say, fearlessly, (and Europe 
should have-taught us something of the fine arts,) that in all modern 
sculpture this has very few superiors. ‘The chisel has done its work 
with a grace, dignity, and power which claim our admiration and de- 
mand our regret that he, who wrought the almost breathing image, 
should receive little save the panegyrics of beholders. Consummate 
genius and a refined knowledge of his art are displayed in every linea- 
ment of that intellectual head and thought-clothed face. ‘The veins upon 
the temples and the muscles of the throat, almost seem to throb and 
vibrate.—The drapery is beautifully wrought, and the calm air of dig- 
nity, which pervades the whole, inspires the contemplator with reve- 
rence and awe of the great man it displays. ‘ 

This, with our Congress, should be but the beginning of such works. 
The nation requires some worthy monuments to its eminent benefac- 
tors; and, if justice be done to one who has studied and toiled and 
waited long—if barbarism and parsimony do not sway our councils— 
and indigence and obscurity await the gifted men of ourland—we hope, 
erelong, to hear that the Congress of America remember the deeds of 
her Presidents, and glory too worthily in their renown to permit their 
forms to moulder in oblivion, while the genius of FRazzz listens for 
their commands to rival the proudest of the other hemisphere. F. 


MUSIC. 


In the present number we present our readers with a brief review of 
some of the vocalists, who have for some time past appeared before the 
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Philadelphia public, their style, voice and several capacities of excel- 
lence. Hereafter, our engagements with eminent musicians will ena- 
ble us regularly to present such articles on the science of music as will 
meet, we doubt not, with the expectations and approval of our readers. 

Madame Feron has lately been delighting the frequenters of the 
Chestnut St Theatre, with her personation of the principal female 
characters in some of our most popular English operas, ** Cinderella, 
Rob Roy and Masaniello.” 

As a singer, Madame Feron is unrivalled in this country. She pos- 
sesses a soprano voice of great compass and extraordinary brilliancy ; 
her style is of the pure Italian School, and we believe that, at present, 
there is no other English female singer equally conversant with the 
best works of the modern Italian masters, nor one who can sing them 
as she does,—she executes the most difficult passage with a rapidity 
and precision to which we certainly have not heard any other vocalist 
attain. The execution of rapid chromatic passages, is, in itself, a 
proof of the least labour she must have expended in the cultivation of 
her voice. In some of her songs, she stands very far above all her con- 
temporaries ; amongst them are, the finale to Cinderella, “‘ Now with 
grief no longer bending,” and * swift as the flash,”’ in the same opera. 
To the latter air, Madame Feron has composed new variations, which 
are infinitely superior to those originally composed by Pons, and sung 
in the opera by Mrs Austin. —Madame Feron’s execution of her own 
variations must be considered, by all who have heard her, the perfec-. 
tion of the art. 

Mr Sinclair next claims our notice—his style of singing is decided- 
ly of the English school, and though he has studied in Italy, and sung 
in some of the principal theatres in Naples, still do we prefer him in 
many of those English and Scotch ballads, which he sings so exqui- 
sitely. His voice is a rich tenor, with a falsetto more full, clear and 
true than any of his predecessors on our boards. For many years, 
Mr Sinclair has held an enviable station in the operatic department 
of the drama; in London his name was always coupled with that of 
Braham, the greatest English singer of the age. The flattering ac- 
counts of Mr Sinclair, which preceded his visit to America, have been 
fully realized since his arrival. 

Since his first engagement in Philadelphia, he has appeared in all 
his favourite characters, pollo in Midas, Rob Roy, Masaniello, the 
Prince in Cinderella, ete; in all of which he acquitted himself to our 
entire satisfaction ; but, more particularly, his Apollo, and Masaniello. 
In these characters he stands alone ; several of the songs in the above 
named operas, Mr Sinclair sings better than any other English vocalist 
we have ever heard.—‘* Pray Goody,” in Midas, may be praised, but 
it must be heard from Mr Sinclair, to be properly appreciated; in this 
song he stands unrivalled in any country. ‘My sister dear,’’ from 
Masaniello, is, as sung by him, exquisitely beautiful, as is the beauti- 
ful ballad, ‘‘ John Anderson my jo.” Some of the ballads which he 
sings are of his own composition, and are highly and deservedly popu- 
lar, both from their own merit, and the stamp given them by the de- 
lightful manner in which he sings them ; Mr Sinclair is as he deserves 
to be, a general favourite and is likely to continue so. 

We would say a few words about others of our favourites, but must 
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reserve them for our next, by which time we shall be able to present 
our readers with a full account of the merits of the leading members of 
the Italian company now performing in New York. 

Mrs Austin, Mrs Knight, and Miss Hughes, shall have our next no- 
tice, all of whom occupy a high station in the profession. C. 





THE DRAMA. 


We cannot better preface the few remarks our crowded pages will permit us 
to make, in this number, on the Theatres, than by quoting from Mr Dunlap’s 
interesting and instructive history of the stage. ‘*We must not for a moment,” 
says he, “confound the actor—the histrionic artist—with the pretenders and low 
hangers-on of the theatre. The message-deliverer is to the personator of Ham- 
let what the hod-carrier is to the architect. But even the lowest retainers of the 
playhouse, if employed, sanctioned, protected by government, must with such 
and under such control, be decent, if not virtuous members of society.” 

**In Greece, where the arts attained a perfection yet unrivalled, plays were 
the organs of the public and stimulants to heroism and patriotic self-devotion.” 

** Let the lovers of rational enjoyment join in the purification of every elegant 
art. What engine is more powerful than the theatre? No arts can be made more 
effectual for the promotion of good than the dramatic and histrionic. They 
unite music, painting, poetry and eloquence. The engine is powerful for good 
or ill—it is for society to choose.—If the wise and good frequent the theatre, 
its exhibitions must become schools of wisdom.” 

** Let the legislators or the philosophers of a Republic, governed by law, im- 
itate the princes of Germany in good, and our players will be like Ifftand, our 
dramatists like Schiller.” We can add nothing to the justice and truth of these 
well-advised remarks. 


CHESTNUT STREET THEATRE. 


This establishment opened on the 7th of September, under most favourable 
auspices, All our early impressions, all our best recollections are associated with 
this house; our boyish delight and astonishment were here first awakened, and 
it is with no common pleasure we rush towards it to see a favourite perform- 
ance, The management is excellent, and the corps dramatic decidedly the best 
we have seen for many years. The decorations are neat not gaudy—and all the 
appointments in good keeping. Since the commencement of the season, we 
have had opera, French Vaudeville, tragedy and comedy in firstrate style—Sin-, 
clair, and Madame Feron, the wonderful Ravel Family, and the Kembles, the 
description and analysis alone of whose performances would occupy more space 
than can be granted in the pages of a magazine. Suffice it, that Mr Kemble’s 
Hamlet, Fazio, Romeo, Mercutio, Benedick, Pierre, Jaffier, Lord Townly, the 
Stranger and Mirabel—banished all previous notions, and proved the triumph of 
art and nature. Miss Fanny Kemble, the pure soul of passion, ease, and grace, 
shone with resplendent lustre in all her various personations, and we may say of 
her (as of her accomplished father, ) that it would be difficult to decide whether 
she were most the favourite of the tragic or the comic muse. During the en- 
gagement of these great actors, the house was nightly crowded to excess, and 
the loss of hats, coats and umbrellas was no uncommon occurrence in the morn- 
ing scramble for boxes. They played 18 nights, 14 of them consecutively; and 
the receipts, we learn, amounted to twenty thousand dollars! no bad evidence, 
we should say, of the impression their performances made upon our playgoing 
citizens. 

Horn and Miss Hughes are now with us; she is a delightful singer, with a full, 
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mellow, clear voice, without the brilliant execution of Madame Feron, and 
Horn is a man of science, without the natural requisites of Sinclair, or the pow- 
er to produce the astonishing effects of that great vocalist, who is, we imagine, 
one of the finest tenors ever heard. It is really a treat now to see a play, when 
in addition to the bright stars that constantly sparkle in the Chestnut horizon, 
we see the names of Wood, Maywood, Rowbotham, Roberts, Faulkner, Mrs 
Maywood, Mrs Rowhotham, and a long list of et cateras. The performance of 
the Hunchback will long be remembered among us as an epoch in dramatic his- 
tory; we question whether it ever was as well acted even in London. ‘ 

In our next number, we shall go more minutely into the performances at this 
house, and the merits of the several performers: such a combination of talent 
ought not to pass without due notice and regard. 


ARCH STREET (NATIONAL) THEATRE. 


Tne management and representations at this house, since the/recommence- 
ment of its entertainments, have been ehergetic and successful. Devoted tothe 
best interests of the native drama, and sustained by the genius of native actors, 
the patronage it had a right to expect from patriotism, has been generally award- 
ed to it, though the attractions of its rival have been unusually great. We are 
gratified by this prosperity; in theatrical personations, as in all else, we rejoice 
to see homeborn intellect expand and blossom. We are pleased to witness the 
spirit that dares to compete with foreign fascination, especially in a profession 
which, hitherto, has been almost exclusively held a prerogative of the English. 
It augurs well for us as a nation; it is time for us to be. men—to inspire the arts, 
sciences, literature and recreations of our country with the soul of our republic- 
an institutions—to be, indeed, independent. To effect this momentous purpose 
—to accomplish this noble ambition, there must be genius, study and intense la- 
bour in thought and deed. Our young men must acquire eminence and fame in ° 
their avocations by toil that never slackens; in this they may wisely imitate the 
haughty Islanders, who so long have garnered generous harvests from the repub- 
lics they affect to scorn. We must be true to ourselves—true to our essential 
interests ; and to be thus, our impatience of reward, our desire of distinction 
must not hurry us into injudicious attempts to sustain such parts as many years 
of humble toil alone can fit us to personify. We rush too heedlessly to the con- 
flict; our antagonists are hackneyed veterans, familiar with every loophole in 
their citadel, we, ardent chevaliers, who too often deem the impetuous assaults 
of genius the readiest means of triumph. England sits proudly amidst the tro- 
phies of every art; but her sons, for many centuries, have toiled with a Carme- 
lite’s devotion to heap her monuments of glory. We are young in everything; 
the glories of our forefathers were the highest glories of man, but they contri- 
buted not to the creation of any literary renown. We are laying, now, the foun- 
dations of our temples; let them be secure! y 

Earnestly wishing, therefore, as we do, to behold the theatre, with every art 
and profession, rescued from dependence, we shall be the more free to express 
our opinions. Mr; Forrest has, recently, concluded an engagement eminently 
successful, at this house, during which, for many nights, as the representative of 
Oralloossa, he attracted immense audiences, though the Kembles fascinated fa- 
shion at the other establishment. Nature has been bountiful to Forrest; his 
physical powers are, perhaps, unrivalled; he possesses great tragic genius, has 
studied with some attention, and risen most rapidly in his profession. But we 
are not among the number of those who think his performance unexceptionable, 
unrivalled and pre-eminent. He would have been a greater actor, had he de- 
precated the applause which has been lavished on him, and retired awhile from 
the greatness that was, it may be, thrust upon him. ‘The obvious fault of his 
representation is over-action; and this we never saw so fully illustrated in him, 
as in his performance of Oralloosa. Of the play itself we shall speak in 
another place; its deservings and demerits we now defer. 





